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Passing up the romantic valley of the 
Merrimack, that queen of New England 
rivers, the nursing mother of our great- 
est industries as well as the brightest 
adornment of our most beautiful land- 
scapes, the traveler observes, when near- 
ly midway between Hooksett and Sun- 
cook, upon the table-land, commanding 
an extensive view of the valley in either 
direction, an elegant ard spacious brick 
mansion which seldom fails to attract 
more than mere passing notice. It is 
indeed one of the finest country resi- 
dences in New England, the elegance 
as well as the substantial comfort and 
convenience of its interior appointments 
fully bearing out the promise of its ex- 
terior. This mansion is the residence of 
one of New Hampshire's self-made men 
—men who through the avocations of 
manual labor and the stirring discipline 
of business life have won their way to 
competence and honor—commanding the 
confidence of their fellow citizens as 
manifested in their elevation through the 
suffrages of the people to positions of 
trust and responsibility. 

Here lives Gen. Natt Head, whom the 
people of New Hampshire at the recent 
election—the first holden under the 
amended constitution—selected for their 
chief magistrate for the term of two 
years from June next. 


Gen. Head is a descendant of Nathan- 
iel Head, who, with his brother John, 
came from Wales to America and set- 
tled in Bradford, Mass., but subsequent- 
ly removed to Pembroke in this State. 
He had three sons, Nathaniel, James and 
Richard. The former was the grand- 
father of the subject of our sketch. In 
the history of Chester, by Benjamin 
Chase, it is related of him that in his 
youth he paid his addresses toa young 
lady of Scotch-Irish descent named 
Knox, a daughter of one of the leading 
families of the town. Between these 
families there was a feeling of hostility. 
While driving the cattle in the field for 
his father one day the old gentleman 
asked young Nathaniel if he intended to 
marry that Irish girl. ‘* Yes, father,’ 
was the reply. ‘*Then understand,” 
said he, ‘‘ you can never share in my 
property.” ** Very well,” said the youth, 
‘**T will take care of myself,” and drop- 
ping his goad-stick in the furrow, he left 
the field and his home, and went out to 
make his own way in the world. He 
served for a time in the Revolution- 
ary army and attained the rank of Cap- 
tain. Having married the young lady 
of his choice, Anna Knox, he established 
his home ina log cabin in that part of 
the old town of Chester now embraced 
in Hooksett, upon the very site now oc- 
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cupied by the residence of his grandson. 
He prospered in life and accumulated a 
handsome property. He was a man of 
great energy and independence of char- 
acter, as well as sound practical judg- 
ment. and, holding the positfon of Jus- 
tice of the Peace, as wellas the confi- 
dence of the people throughout the com- 
munity, he became practically the Jaw- 
yer for all the surroundiug region, and 
was largely engaged in the settlement of 
disputes and the transaction of legal 
business for his neighbors and towns- 
men. He had nine children, five sons 
and four daughter. Of these, Samuel, 
the eldest, was the proprietor of the 
celebrated ‘* Head Tavern” in Hooksett. 
John, the youngest of the five sons, and 
the father of the subject of our sketch, 
remained upon the homestead. He 
married, in 1791, Anna Brown, a daugh- 
ter of William Brown, 2 retired sea cap- 
tain, and sister of Hon. Hiram Brown, 
the first mayor of Manchester, now a 
resident of Virginia, and father of the 
wife of Hon. Isaac W. Smith of the Su- 
preme Court. He became an influencial 
citizen of the town,was asuccessful farm- 
er, and engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of lumber. He was prominent in 
the militia, and attained the rank of 
Colonel. He died in middle life, August, 
1836, leaving five children to the care of 
his widow, a woman of rare mental pow- 
ers, and executive ability surpassing 
most men, who proved herself fully 
equal to the task of administering the 
large estate, and managing and even en- 
larging the extensive business in which 
her husband had been engaged, as well 
as rearing her children to become true 
and earnest men and women, and valua- 
ble members of society. 

NATT HEAD was the eldest son, and 
third child, two sisters being older and 
two brothers younger than hlmself. The 
eldest of the sisters married the late Col. 
Josiah Stevens, formerly of Concord, 
who died in Manchester a few years 
since; while the younger, now deceased, 
was the wife of Hall B. Emery of Pem- 
broke. The eldest of his two brothers, 
John A. Head, has resided many years 
at the West, and is now Auditor of 
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Broome County, Iowa. He was for 
some time engaged as a contractor in the 
construction of the Northwestern rail- 
road, and subsequently several years 
Superintendent of the Iowa division of 
that road. The youngest brother, Wil- 
liam F.,still resides in Hooksett, living in 
a substantial residence not far from that 
of Natt, the two having all along been 
in partnership in the various operations 
in which they have been engaged, farm- 
ing, lumbering, brick-making, contract- 
ing, etc., or rather they have done busi- 
ness in common, never dividing a dollar, 
but each using what he needed or 
pleased, the interest of the other broth- 
er and sisters having been purchased by 
Natt when he became ofage. His father 
died when Natt was but eight years old, 
and the advantages afforded by the dis- 
trict school, supplemented by a few terms 
attendance at Pembroke Academy, fur- 
nished all the education he secured, aside 
from that obtained through discipline of 
active lite, in the various departments of 
labor and of business in which he has 
beenengaged, Few men in the State 
are more extensively engaged in agri- 
cultural operations, and certainly no one 
has done more to promote the interests 
of the cause of agriculture. The Head 
farm contains some two hundred acres 
of cultivated land,upon which is cut, an- 
nually. from two hundred to two bund- 
red and fifty tons of hay. Altogether, 
the brothers own some fifteen hundred 
acres of land, which includes several 
valuable tracts of timber land in other 
towns, one of 600 acres lying in the town 
of Groton. 

The lumber business in which their fa- 
ther was engaged has been continued, 
fron 500,000 to 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
being manufactured annually at their 
mills. As manufacturers of brick, how- 
ever, they have attained their greatest 
celebrity, their business in this line be- 
ing the most extensive in the State, and 
the quality of their brick unsurpassed. 
This business was commenced by their 
mother after her husband’s decease, soon 
after the beginning of mill building at 
Manchester, which opened a ready mar- 
ket for vast quantities of this valuable 
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building material, for the manufacture 
of which the extensive beds of superior 
clay along the river at this point 
afford superior facilities. They manu- 
facture from three to six millions of 
brick per annum, selling the same in all 
parts of New England. ‘Ten millions 
were furnished by them for the construc- 
tion of the new Massachusetts State 
Prison at Concord, and several millions 
for the Lawrence Water Works. In 
their extensive operations of farming. 
lumbering and brick-making, altogether, 
the brothers Head give constant employ- 
ment to nearly two hundred men, with 
thirty horses and several yokes of oxen, 
all of which are kept on the farm, upon 
which there are also more thana dozen 
dwellings, occupied by the families of 
those of their workmen who have been 
long in their employ. 

Aside from, or supplementary to, the 
extensive business already mentioned, 
Gen. Head has been largely engaged 
upon contracts for the construction of 
railroads and of buildings. A large por- 
tion of the work on the Suncook Val- 
ley railroad was done by him, as well as 
much upon other roads. The firm of 
Head & Dowst, contractors and builders, 
of Manchester, well known as among the 
most extensive building firms of the city, 
embraces the General and his brother, 
whose enterprise, energy, and ample re- 
sources have contributed largely to the 
success of the firm. 

Gen. Head inherited from his ancestors 
astrong taste for military affairs, which, 
with musical talents of high order, early 
led him into prominence as a military 
musician. He became leader of the 
Hooksett Brass Band at sixteen years of 
age. This. by the way. was the first 
band that ever played in the city of Man- 
chester, its first visit being on the ocea- 
sion of a grand Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at Amoskeag in 1844, the first year 
of his leadership. He was subsequently, 
for a number of years, a member of the 
Manchester Cornet Band. In 1847 he be- 
came fife major in the Eleventh Regi- 
ment of the State Militia, and served four 
years in that capacity. He was also 
chief bugler in the celebrated organiza- 
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tion known as the Governor's Horse 
Guards. He has been many years an ac- 


tive member of the Amoskeag Veterans, 
and commanded that famous battalion 
four years, from 1869 to 1872, inclusive. 
He is also a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery of Boston, and an 
honorary member of the Boston Lancers. 

In the position of Adjutant General of 
the State, to which he was appointed by 
Goy. Gilmore in 1864, and which he held 
until 1870. Gen. Head may truly be said 
to have won his greatest reputation, as 
well as the lasting regard of a large por- 
tion of our people, especially the soldier 
element. He came into the administra- 
tion of this office at a time when its du- 
ties were manifold and great, and to their 
proper fulfilment constant and varied ef- 
fort and executive ability of high order 
were absolutely essential. It is but just 
to say that he gave his best energies to 
the work of the office, and although find- 
ing its affairs in a most unsatisfactory 
and perplexing condition, by constant 
and persevering effort he placed the 
same in systematic order. In Waite’s 
‘*New Hampshire in the Rebellion,” it 
is said of Gen. Head, referring to his ad- 
ministration of this office, ‘* that on as- 
suming its duties he found the department 
very incomplete, but little matter having 
been collected relating to the outfit of 
the troops and their achievements in the 
field, although New Hampshire had, up 
to that time, sent to the war twenty-six 
thousand soldiers. In fact. notacomplete 
set of muster-in rolls of any regiment 
could be found in the office. In the face 
of these obstacles and discouragements, 
and with no appropriation to draw from, 
Gen. Head at once entered upon the du- 
ties of his position, employing upon his 
own responsibility three clerks, and pro- 
curing the necessary outfit of the office, 
trusting in the Legislature to reimburse 
him, which it not only promptly and 
cheerfully did, but made all additional 
appropriations for the department that 
were asked for. During the remainder 
of the war no State in the Union hada 
more faithful, efficient and popular Ad- 
jutant General than New Hampshire. 
The clerical duties of the office were per- 
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formed in an admirable manner, ana the 
method by which the records of our sol- 
diers were persistently hunted up and 
placed on file, and the order and system 
exhibited in carrying on and preserving 
the extensive and valuable correspond- 
ence of the department were worthy of 
the highest praise.’ The reports of the 
department during Gen. Head's adminis- 
tration of the office are volumineus and 
complete, embracing the record of every 
officer and soldier who entered the ser- 
vice of the State during the war, with a 
sketch of the history and operations of 
each of the several regiments, and also 
embodying a complete military history 
of New Hampshiré from the first settle- 
ment of the province to the outbreak of 
the Rebellion. The preservation and ar- 
rangement of the battle-flags of the New 
Hampshire regiments, in the rotunda of 
the State House, is one of the numerous 
evidences of Gen. Head’s thoughtful care 
in the administration of this office. 

Aside from his experience in the Adju- 
tant General’s office, Gen. Head has been 
considerably engaged in public affairs. 
He has served his town most efficiently 
in various official capacities, and was ¢ 
representative therefrom in the Legisla- 
ture for the years 1861 and 1862. He was 
a candidate for the State Senate in old 
District No. Two, in 1875, when the fa- 
mous controversy over the spelling of 
his name upon the ballots occurred, and 

yas eleeted to the Senate from that Dis- 
trict the following year, and re-elected 
in 1877, when he was chosen President 
of the Senate, and discharged the duties 
of the office acceptably and efficiently. 

For several years past the friends of, 
Gen. Head in the Republican party have 
advocated his nomination as a candidate 
for Governor, and at the Convention in 
January, 1877, when Gov. Prescott was 
nominated, he received a very flattering 
vote, leading all candidates except Pres- 
cott. This fact, along with his universal 

popularity, gave his name such prestige 
before the Convention in September last, 
that, although the friends of Hon. 
Charles H. Bell made a vigorous effort, 
aided by a large proportion of the party 
press throughout the State, to secure the 
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nomination of that gentleman, Gen. 
Head was nominated by a decided ma- 
jority upon the first ballot, and, although 
on account of the third party, or so- 
ealled Greenback movement, it was 
scarcely expected by his most sanguine 
friends that he would be chosen by the 
popular vote, he received a majority of 
four hundred and eighty-eight votes ove 
all, and will succeed Gov. Prescott in the 
gubernatorial chair, if he lives until June 
next. It is safe to remark in this con- 
nection that no man, not even excepting 
Gov. Prescott himself, has ever entered 
upon the duties of the executive office in 
New Hampshire with a more extensive 
acquaintance with the people, or a more 
intimate knowledge of their practical 
wants and requirements than Gen. Head 
enjoys. 

He is one of the Directors of the Sun- 
cook Valley Railroad, in which enter- 
prise he was one of the active movers. 
He is also a Director of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Company, and Pres- 
ident of the China Savings Bank at Sun- 
cook. He has been a member of the 
N. H. Historical Society for ten or twelve 
years past, and has taken a strong inter- 
est in its work and progress. He is also 
an active member of the Manchester Art 
Association. In Free Masonry he is both 
active and prominent, being a member of 
Washington Lodge, Mt. Horeb Royal 
Arch Chapter, Adoniram Council and 
Trinity Commandery of Manchester. He 
is also a member of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, having received all the degrees of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, 
and all in the Rite of Memphis to the 
94th. He was recently made an hono- 
rary member of the **Mass Consistory 
S.. P.. R.*. S.*. 322 Boston.” He is 
also a member of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, belonging to Friendship 
Lodge of Hooksett and Hildreth En- 
campment of Suncook. Aside from these 
connections, he is a member of Oriental 
Lodge, Knights of Pythias, and Alpha 
Lodge, Knights of Honor, of Marches- 
ter, and Excelsior Temple, of Concord; 
is a member of Pinnacle Lodge of Good 
Templars at Hooksett, and Master of 
Hooksett Grange of the the Patrons of 
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Husbandry, which organization he was 
one of the pioneers in forming. 

As Director and President of the State 
Agricultural Society, which latter posi- 
tion he has held constantly since 1868, 
Gen. Head has labored zealously to pro- 
mote the welfare of the farming interest 
in the State, and the success which has 
attended the annual exhibitions of the 
Society proves conclusively that his ef- 
forts have not been in vain. He origin- 
ated the movement looking to the hold- 
ing of Farmers’ Conventions in New 
Hampshire, the first holden in the State, 
and we believe the first in the country, 
having been gotten up at Manchester in 
1868, mainly through his efforts and un- 
der his direction. Atthis meeting prom- 
inent friends of agriculture throughout 
New England and New York were pres- 
ent and made addresses, and much was 
done to give tresh impetus to agricul- 


tural progress in the State. In 1869 he 
was appointed by thé Governor and 
Council one of the Trustees of the State 
Agricultural College. 

Gen. Head was united in marriage, 
Nov. 18, 1863, with Miss Abbie M. San- 
ford of Lowell, Mass., by whom he has 
had three children, two of whom, both 
daughters— Annie twelve and Alice eight 
vears of age—uare living. He is now 
just fifty years of age, having been born 
May 20, 1828, and is in the full prime of 
his physical and mental powers. That 
he may live long, not only to enjoy the 
comforts and honors which he has won 
by his constant and varied labors and 
faithful discharge of duty, but also to 
render the State and his fellow-men 
many more years of valuable service, is 
the hope of his thousands of friends in 
all parts of the Granite State, and be- 
yond her borders. 
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{The following atticle was recently published asa communication inthe Boston Journal. 
Since its publication the correctness of the writer’s assertion has been questioned by the Man- 
chester Mirror, which paper states that a great-granddaughter of Gen. Stark—Mrs. N. E. Morrill 
—is now livingin that city, andthat she knows it to have been generally understood in -her 
childhood, that her illustrious ancestor, whom she well remembers, was born upoa the Atlantic 
Ocean during his mother’s passage to this country. That his early childhood was passed in the 
territory now known as Derry, is unquestionably true, and probably upon the spot described by 


the writer.] 

Seven cities of Greece contended for 
the honor of Homer's birthplace. More 
than half this number of towns are em- 
ulous of the honor of having given to the 
world New Hampshire’s greatest hero. 
Londonderry, Derrytield, Derry, the 
mythical Nutfield and substantial Man- 
chester, are by various authorities as- 
signed as the place where John Stark 
first saw the light of day. Edward Ev- 
erett, in his biography of Stark. solemn- 
ly gives Nutfield as his birthplace, the 
truth being that there never was any Nut- 
field for anybody to be born in. That 
was as unreal a name as ** Molly Stark,” 
though both were properly used on oc- 
easion. 

Nowa familiarity with Everett's biogra- 
phy of Gen. Stark is as much a part ofa 
New Hampshire boy’s education as the 
Teu Commandments and Lord’s Prayer. 





It ought to be just as familiar to every boy 
inthe whole country; but Everett, in 
that case, needs to be as correct as Scrip- 
ture itself. As now printed he certainly 
is not. <A brief recital of the history of 
the naming of these different towns will 
set this matter right and clear up the con- 
confusion now existing as to the birth- 
place of Gen. Stark. There was an in- 
definit: and extensivetract of land in the 
region of what is now Manchester, and 
to the southeast of it. called before it 
was settled by the whites, Nutfield, on 
account of the abundance of walnuts, 
chestnuts and butternuts which it pro- 
duced. The original settlers of London- 
derry,. arriving on this tract in 1719, 
called their settlement after this familiar 
name; but when Stark was born, in 1728, 
a town had been incorporated, which 
they named Londonderry from their old 
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home of that name in Ireland, they havy- 
ing come from Scotland through Ireland 
to America. The settlers, previous to 
their incorporation as a town in 1722, had 
organized for mutual government and 
protection, and this organization was 
called Nutfield, but it was never a town 
for any purpose of taxation or for hold- 
ing town meetings. 

Londonderry as incorporated in 1722 
was a very much larger tract of land 
than is now covered by its territory. In 
1751 Derrytield was chartered, being 
formed from parts of Londonderry and 
Chester and the whole of Hurrytown. 
In 1810 the name Derryfield was changed 
to Manchester, and in 1846 Manchester 
became a city, parts of other towns being 
added to it afterward. In 1742 the par- 
ish of Windham was incorporated by the 
Provincial Assembly from the territory 
of Londonderry, a part of which wss af- 
terward annexed to Salem, and the rest 
became the present town of Windham. 
A part of Hudson once belonged to Lon- 
donderry, though it is not intended here 
to narsate in full the partition of Lon- 
It is enough to add that in 


donderry. 
1827 Derry was set off and became a 
town by itself, and that it was in what is 


now Derry that Stark was born. Not 
unfairly, though, can all the places 
named, and possibly more, claim some- 
thing of the prestige which properly at- 
taches to the birthplace of so distin- 
guished a character as General Stark 
proved to be. Mr. Everett needs not to 
be corrected when he says of the services 
of General Stark that they were of the 
highest character and of an importance 
not easily surpassed, those of Washing- 
ton excepted, *‘ by any achievements of 
any other leader in the army of the Rev- 
olution.” 

A visit to Derry was recently made by 
the writer, a resident of Bennington, 
Vermont, and, of course, interested in 
everything connected with the hero 
of the battle of Bennington, a short ac- 
count of which may interest the readers 
of The Journal. Through the kindness 
of the corresponding secretary of the 
old Londonderry Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society—one of those modest 
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and useful societies which are doing so 
much to preserve our early history—he 
found himself on one of these bright au- 
tumnal mornings, in company with a de- 
scendant of Stark, residing in Manches- 
ter, at the Windham station of the Man- 
chester and Lawrence railroad, ready to , 
take conveyance to the southwestern part 
of Derry near that section of the town 
known as ** Derry Dock.” ‘The historic 
spot of Stark’s birthplace is on the farm 
of Mr. John H. Low, and is about two 
miles from the Windham depot on a road 
running east of and parallel, or nearly 
so, with the Londonderry turnpike. It 
is a short distance, say one quarter of a 
mile, north of the crossing of the Nashua 
& Rochester Railroad, on the left side of 
the road, in. a wooded nook, a secluded 
and romantic spot, facing extensive 
meadows—probably the very meadows 
where a mdrauding party from Massa- 
chusetts were put to route by the early 
settlers, headed by their minister, a true 
McGregor, who did no discredit on this 
occasion to the fighting . qualities of the 
noted Highland chieftain of whose coun- 
try he was and whose name he bore. 

As these meadows were a part of the 
**one thousand acre wildernesse farme” 
which Massachusetts granted to her Gov. 
Leverett, inhabitants of Massachusetts 
claimed and exercised the right to mow 
them. Hence the dispute, which with the 
Scotch-Irish refugees in possession,could 
result in but one way. 

A ravine runs up from the road on 
each side of the place where the house 
stood. ‘The site itself is plainly marked 
by the cellar walls, which are almost in- 
tact. <A pine tree a foot and a half in di- 
ameter grows up out of the cellar; a large 
elm spreads its graceful branches just 
behind, and the remnants of an apple 
orchard are scattered about among the 
frequent chestnut, walnut and other 
trees which more than half cover the 
place. The house evidently faced not to 
the road but to the south. In what was 
its front is a large rock on which, after a 
survey of the spot and its surroundings, 
we partook of a lunch provided for us by 
our host. With a wise forethought our 
antiquarian caterer had appropriately 



































brought with him a cork-screw of an an- 
tique manufacture, found onthe battle- 
field of Bennington, and doubtless once 
the property of an officer captured or 
killed in the battle. With this he drew 
the cork froma bottle of rare old cider, 
the contents of which were even more 
appropriately offered us in a wine glass 
which once was ** Molly Stark's.” We 
had read of the nectar drank at the ban- 
quetting tables of the gods, but what 
was that to a glass of foaming New 
England cider—the cup that cheers but 
not inebriates—quaffed at the birthplace 
of John Stark, froma glass that once his 
own hand had filled; filled, too, from his 
own decanter, and perhaps a decanter of 
that old Tobago ram which John Lang- 
don gave to raise funds for the Benning- 
ton campaign; or perhaps of that which 
Stark himself ordered from Charlestown, 
Number Four, as a part of his ammuni- 
tion with which he fought and won the 
Bennington victory. It will be remem- 
bered in explanation, that Stark, at 
Charlestown, on the Connecticut river, 
discovered that rum—so necessary in 
those days toany great undertaking— 
was scarce where he was going, and or- 
dered a supply to be forwarded. It was 
forwarded and used. 

The attention of the artist should be 
ealled to this spot, full of such historic 
interest. * As there is no house upon it 
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now, and as aside from its associations it 
possesses a beauty of its own, the con- 
tinuance of which in this world of change 
cannot be assured, no time should be lost 
in obtaining a sketch. Its authenticity 
as the birthplace of Stark is believed to 
be beyond question. As time goes on, 
and the past recedes further and further 
from our view, the value of all such 
places identified with our early times is 
proportionately enhanced, and it is 
therefore important that their exact lo- 
cality be securely fixed, and their ap- 
pearance transferred to canvas and pre- 
served. 

We lingered about the place for a short 
time enjoying in addition to what of the 
past the occasion had brought us, the 
fine Indian summer day which nature 
had given us for our visit. Then, turn- 
ing away, we journeyed on through Der- 
ry, the upper village of which gave 
usa magnificent view of an extended 
prospect, Wachusett, Monadnock and 
Kearsarge, with the wide expanse of 
country between being all embraced in 
the range of vision at the same time. A 
charming day, and one long to be remem- 
bered, was ended, after parting with our 
kind host, by ashort ride to Manchester, 
and by one of us, at least—to bring him 
back to the nineteenth century—a politi- 
cal meeting in the evening. C.M. B. 
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BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


_ (This poem is from “ Light at Eventide,” a paper made up of contributions from New Hamp- 
shire authors and writers of note, and published in aid of the ‘‘ Home for the Aged,” a charitable 


institution projected at Concord.] 


Of all the streams that seek the sea 
By mountain pass, or sunny lea, 

Now where is one that dares to vie 
With clear Contoocook, swift and shy? 
Monadnock’s child, of snow drifts born, 
The snows of many a winter morn, 
And many a midnight dark and still, 
Heaped higher, whiter, day by day, 
To melt, at last, with suns of May. 
And steal, in tiny fall and rill, 

Down the long slopes of granite gray: 


Or, filter slow through seam and cleft 
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CONTOOCOOK RIVER. 


When frost and storm the rock have reft, 

To bubble cool in sheltered springs 

Where the lone red-bird dips his wings, 
And the tired fox that gains its brink - 
Stoops, safe from hound and horn, to drink. 
And rills and springs, grown broad and deep, 
Unite through gorge and glen to sweep 

In roaring brooks that turn and take 

The over-floods of pool and lake, 

Till, to the fields, the hills deliver 
Contoocook’s bright and brimming river! 


O have you seen, from Hillsboro town 
How fast its tide goes hurrying down, 
With rapids now, and now a leap 

Past giant boulders, black and steep, 
Plun ged in mid water, fain to keep 

Its current from the meadows green? 
But, flecked with foam, it speeds along; 
And not the birch trees silvery sheen, 
Nor the soft lull of whispering pines, 
Nor hermit thrushes, fluting low, 

Nor ferns, nor cardinal flowers that glow 
Where clematis, the fairy, twines, 

Can stay its course, or still its song; 
Ceaseless it flows till, round its bed, 

The vales of Henniker are spread, 

Their banks all set with golden grain, 
Or stately trees whose vistas gleam— 

A double forest in the stream ; 

And, winding ’neath the pine-crowned hill 

That overhangs the village plain, 

By sunny reaches, broad and still, 

It nears the bridge that spans its tide— 

The bridge whose arches low and wide 

It ripples through—and should you lean ‘ 
A moment there, no lovelier scene 

On England’s Wye, or Scotland’s Tay, 
Would charm your gaze, a summer’s day. 












And on it glides, by grove and glen, 
Dark woodlands, and the homes of men, 

With now a ferry, now a mill; 

Till, deep and calm, its waters fill 

The channels round that gem of isles 

Sacred to captives’ woes and wiles, 

And, gleeful half, half eddying back, 

Blend with the lordly Merrimack ; 

And Merrimack whose tide is strong 

Rolls gently, with its waves along, 

Monadnock’s stream that, coy and fair, 

Has come, its larger life to share, 

And, to the sea, doth safe deliver 

Contoocook’s bright and brimming river! 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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BY HELEN M. RUSSELL. 


The widow Montgomery’s snug little 
house was looking its best. The ‘ Fall 
cleaning” was all completed, and from 
the kitchen to the attic everything was 
as neat as two energetic hands could 
make it—while the widow herself, 
dressed in a neat home suit of brown al- 
paca, stood watching, from the sitting- 
room window, the dead leaves which 
were blown about by the chill November 
wind. She was a happy looking little 
woman, with jet black hair and eyes, and 
an unmistakable air of gentility about 
her. The time had been when she was 
the petted daughter of wealthy parents, 
but the wealth had ‘** taken wings,”’—the 
fond parents had died, and she had mar- 
ried Alvin Montgomery, a plain carpen- 
ter, for the sake of a home, and because 
she knew he loved her. In short, she 
‘* married in haste to repent at leisure.” 
The young husband had built the cottage 
and taken his bride home soon after their 
marriage, and Hattie Montgomery had 
tried hard to be content; but she found 
this life very different from what had 
once been hers, and when death stepped 
into the home circle and took from 
thence her husband, she could not mourn 
with any deep and lasting grief. It is 
true she missed him, and really mourned 
for him, because she thought it her duty 
so to do, and because he had always been 
kind to her, but when she laid aside her 
robes at the end of a year, people said 
“she laid aside her regrets likewise. 
Whether she did or not is nothing to 
me—lI have only to tell her story in the 
fewest words possible. Just across the 
way from the widow's cottage stood a 
large white house, with long piazzas and 
* deep bay windows, which quite threw 
intu the shade the little cottage in ques- 
tion, but Mrs. Montgomery cared little 
for this. ‘lo be sure, she worked hard, 
and the sewing machine was seldom al- 


lowed to remain idle long at a time, but 
she somehow managed to find time to 
read her favorite books and practice her 
favorite selections upon the piano, which 
was the only memento she possessed of 
olden days. She also found time to build 
castles in the air, which, like all castles 
of a similar nature, tumbled to pieces as 
soon as they were built. 

There was onething which Mrs. Mont- 
gomery particularly disliked, and that 
was matchmaking. ‘In ten cases outof 
a hundred such marriages proved unhap- 
py.” she often declared, and as her own 
marriage was reckoned in with the hun- 
dred, she evidently knew whereof she 
spoke. It is a pity that people cannot 
find pleasure of a less questionable char- 
acter. There are unhappy marriages 
enough which people enter into of their 
own free will. without those which are, 
in one sense of the word, directly 
brought about by interested parties, who, 
when they discover the evil they have 
wrought, lift their hands in surprise and 
exclaim: ‘* Well, Iam sure I am not to 
blame. I told him [or her} to consider 
everything, and then do as he [or she] 
thought best, and if they really decided 
to marry, never to blame me if the mar- 
riage proved otherwise than happy.” 
Of course they are not to blame—no one 
would think of blaming them; and they 


can go on their way with a elear con-. 


science, and perhaps do the same thing 
over again, and, quite as likely as not. 
with the same result. In spite of her 
horror of matchmaking, however, Mrs. 
Montgomery had a scheme in her little 
head that she thought a very wise one. 
In the great house across the way, pre- 
viously mentioned, lived Lester Pierce. 
He was a bachelor somewhere in the for- 
ties, wealthy, handsome and honorable, 
a noble specimen of what a man should 
be. For over ten years he had lived 
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there alone, with the exception of his 
housekeeper and her husband, and al- 
though he bore his years lightly, the sil- 
ver was beginning to creep into the 
brown hair and long silken beard. **'Time 
he had a wife,” the little widow had said 
many times to herself, and if he was not 
disposed to help himself to one, why, she 
would try and select one for him, only it 
must be brought about very quietly. 

In the city of L——. lived her only 
brother. He had once been quite 
wealthy, but the hard times and sudden 
failures had swept away his property, 
and now, with a sick wife and family of 
seven children, he found life to be a 
round of toil and trouble. His eldest 
child, a daughter, was very beautiful— 
so at least thought the widow when she 
received a letter containing an account 
of her brother’s misfortunes, together 
with a photograph of her niece, Ida 
Hartwell, and there at once sprang up in 
her wise little head a scheme whereby 
she could secure a home for Ida—and a 
wife for Lester Pierce. Not for worlds 


would she have had either party think 
she was matchmaking, however, so she 
decided to write and invite Ida to pass 


the winter withher. The letter had been 
written, dispatched and answered, the 
invitation accepted, and she was now 
awaiting the arrival of the train upon 
which she expected her neice to come. 
‘Tt is time I was on my way to the de- 
pot,” soliloquized Mrs. Montgomery at 
length, turning away from the window, 
and placing upon her head a brown vel- 
vet hat, and throwing over her shoulders 
a warm shawl. ‘I hope I shall like Ida, 
and I hope Lester Pierce will like her, 
too. It will be so nice to have a relative 
live so near me. Oh, how cold it is!” 
she exclaimed, as she left the house, lock- 
ing the front door securely behind her. 
A brisk walk of a quarter of a mile 
brought her to the depot just as the cars 
steamed slowly up tothe platform. Hur- 
rying forward, she eagerly scanned eve- 
ry face as the passengers alighted one by 
one. At length she saw the sweet face 
of her niece, and ina moment more she 
had taken the small hands in her own and 
welcomed her in the most cordial manner. 
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“Are you my Aunt Hattie?” ques- 
tioned the softest, sweetest voice Mrs. 
Montgomery had ever heard. 

** Yes, Ida. and I am so glad to see you. 
Come this way and we will find your 
trunk. Have you acheck?” 

‘** Yes, here it is, Auntie,” replied the 
girl, as she hastened to assist her aunt in 
securing her baggage. 

Fifteen minutes later and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, Ida and the baggage were snug- 
ly ensconced in the little cottage, having 
been transferred there by the * hotel 
team,” and the widow silently contem- 
plated her niece as she helped to remove 
the girl's wrappings. She was very 
lovely, with an innocent, doll-like ex- 
pression in the pure young face. Rings 
of sunny hair rippled away from the 
somewhat low forehead, and hung down 
over her slender shoulders. Her eyes 
were dark blue, with a merry, roguish 
light in their depths. Her face was 
quite pale—too colorless for perfect 
health, thought the widow, as she bus- 
tled about to prepare refreshments for 
her guest. 

**Tam so glad you sent for me, Aunt 
Hattie. I mean tobe as happy as the 
day is long here with you. You must 
let me assist you, so that I shall not feel 
myself a burden to you, and then I can 
stay as long as [ like, can I not?” 

** Indeed, what can you do to assist 
me, my dear? Your company will more 
than repay me if I like you as well as I 
think I will,” returned her aunt, as she 
led the way to the cosy dining room, 
where a delicious supper awaited them. 

* Oh, Aunt Hattie, how nice and pleas- 
ant itis here!” said Ida, when the win- 
dow shades were at length drawn, the 
lamp lighted, and they had seated them- 
selves beside the round table which 
stood in the centerof the room. * Do 
you know I fancied you were old and 
gray, and lived ina horrid, old-fashioned 
village with rickety tumble-down houses, 


your own the most of all? I must write 
to papa to-morrow and tell him how sur- 
prised and happy I am.” 

‘*Your ideas of country life were un- 
doubtedly as unpleasant as the picture 
your imagination drew of me and my 
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surroundings,” said her aunt with a 
smile. ‘*But did not your father en- 
lighten you in regard to my being old 
and gray?” she inquired. 

** No, he only laughed when I told liim 
that I knew you were old and cross, and 
said I must come and see for myself,” re- 
turned Ida. 

Then followed questions and answers 
concerning family affairs, and it was 
quite late when they at length retired for 
the night. As days passed on, the young 
girl’s delight by no means diminished. 
The brisk walks which her aunt urged 
her to take every day, together with her 
happy spirits, soon brought roses tc take 
the place of lilies in the sweet face. How 
to bring about a meeting betWeen Lester 
Pierce and Ida now became a matter of 
concern to Mrs. Montgomery, for, as she 
was but little acquainted with that gen- 
tleman and seldom met him, there were 
not so many opportunities for so doing 
as one would suppose; but fate at length 
took the matter in hand. It happened 
on this wise. 

One day Ida entered the sitting-room, 
where her aunt sat at work, and hastily 
throwing her hat and sacque upon the 
nearest chair. she waltzed around the 
room once or twice, finally stopping and 
throwing her arms around Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s neck, and giving her a kiss on 
either cheek. 

“What has happened to you, Ida?” 
said the widow, disengaging herself 
from the girl's grasp, and turning around 
in surprise. 

“Oh, Aunt Hattie, 1 am so surprised 
and delighted! I was returning from the 
post office, and was just at the street 
crossing this side of Johnson & Hall's, 
when I heard my name called. [turned 
around and saw a gentleman and lady 
coming rapidly towards me. At first | 
did not recognize the lady, but as they 
drew nearer I saw to my delight that it 
was my old schoolmate and dearest 
friend, Susie Pierce. I have not met her 
before for two years. She was with her 
uncle, Lester Pierce, and talks of stop- 
ping with him through the winter. I in- 
vited them to call, and Mr. Pierce said, 
turning to Susie, ‘My dear, I am under 
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great obligationsto youif by your com- 
ing I can form the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Montgomery and her niece,’ and then, 
not waiting for her to reply, he thanked 
me very politely and said they would call 
this evening, if agreeable. Of course 
you don’t care if they do come,” con- 
cluded the girl. as she raised her hat and 
sacque from the floor, where they had 
fallen during her pirouette around the 
room. 

** Certainly not, Ida; I would be very 
glad to know your friend, and to become 
better acquainted with her uncle,” re- 
plied Mrs. Montgomery witha smile. 

Never in her own girlish days had she 
taken half the pride in herself that she 
did that evening in her niece. Certainly 
the girl had never looked more lovely, 
and when the expected guests arrived it 
was no wonder that Lester Pierce’s eyes 
rested in admiration upon her. 

** You will lay aside your wrappings, 
Susie, and pass the evening with us.” in- 
sisted Ida. after introducing the young 
lady to her aunt. ‘* This must not be a 
formal call, for I have so much to say to 
you.” 

* I promised uncle that I would attend 
the lecture with him,” replied Susie, 
turning toward her uncle with a smile. 

*I will excuse you, if such be your 
wish, my dear, and will call for you as 
I return home.” replied Mr. Pierce. 

* Thank you, uncle, 1 will stop. I 
think, as I really have no desire to attend 
the lecture.” said Susie, as she threw 
aside her hat and shawl] and seated her- 
self in the easy chair Ida had placed at 
her disposal. 

Susie Pierce was as plain as Ida Hart- 
well was beautiful, yet one seemed to for- 
get the lack of beauty in the dark face 
when they came to know her intimately. 
She was a brunette. and the only beauty 
her face afforded was her large, lustrous 
black eyes. There was so much soul in 
them (if | may use the expression) that 
instinctively one felt the beauty of the 
soul which looked out from their inmost 
depths. She a black 
cashmere,relieved only by snowy lace at 
the neck and wrists. 

Mr. Pierce attended the lecture. 


was dressed in 


The 
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evening passed very pleasantly to the 
young ladies in recalling their school- 
days, while Mrs. Montgomery busied 
herself with her work. 

It was ten o’clock when Mr. Pierce 
called for Susie, and Mrs. Montgomery 
managed to make his call so pleasant 
that it was nearly eleven when they at 
length rose to take their leave. Mr. 
Pierce invited the ladies to a party at his 
house on the following Tuesday eve. 

“The old house needs warming up 
with young faces and happy hearts. I 
have lived alone so long that the very 
walls have become like myself—desolate 
and lonely. I thank the good angel that 
put the thought in Susie’s heart to visit 
me.” 

‘““Then she came unexpectedly,” said 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

‘* Yes, I knew nothing of it until she 
came into my reading room yesterday 
afternoon,” returned the gentleman. 

‘* His reading room, as he calls it, is a 
perfect bachelor’s den,” said Susie, with 
a smile. 

** Don’t slander me to my good neigh- 
bors, Susie,” said he, a smile lighting,up 
his somewhat sad face; then turning to 
Ida, he said: ‘* Don’t be ceremonious, 
Miss Hartwell, but call upon us when- 
ever you wish—the oftener the better. 
I expect Susie will get homesick and 
leave me at the end of a fortnight.” 

Susie immediatety declared her inten- 
tion of remaining until her uncle should 
send her away. Then, aftera cordial 
good-night, the door closed upon their 
retreating forms. 

**T can see that he is charmed with 
Ida already,” said Mrs. Montgomery to 
herself as she retired to rest that night. 
**T really believe that in less than six 
months she will be his wife.” 

Some may think that the widow was 
strangely disinterested as regarded her- 
self, and perhaps she was so. Certainly 
she had never had a thought that there 
was any chance for her. She had some- 
how missed her chance in life for true 
happiness—if there had really ever ex- 
isted one—and she fancied herself done 
with that sort of thing forever. She was 
not sure, even, that she had a heart like 
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other women, and consequently was sat- 
isfied to let matters remain as they were. 

The night of the party came and 
passed. Nothing quite so grand had 
ever before taken place in the village of 
A - From the night of the party 
there was a continual round of gayety— 
parties and (when thesnow came) sleigh- 
rides, festivals, skating parties, etc. 
Lester Pierce seemed to enjoy them all 
with all the zest of a younger man. ‘The 
widow laughingly shook her head at all 
entreaties and remained at home, while 
Ida and Susie remained inseparable 
friends and depended always upon Les- 
ter Pierce as their escort. Scarcely a 
day passed that he did not call at the 
cottage, and it had come to be an ac- 
knowledged fact that he found great at- 
traction there—people being divided in 
their opinions as to which should prove 
the favored one. ‘Thus the winter passed 
quickly away. 

One evening in the early spring-time 
Ida and Susie were invited to attend a 
select party of young ladies to see about 
arranging matters for a festival. Mrs. 
Montgomery sits alone in her sitting- 
room. Her work has fallen in a heap on 
the floor, and her head rests against the 
back of her easy chair in a weary, listless 
way, quite the reverse from her usual 
energetic manner. In fact, she has 
somehow changed since we first saw her. 
Her round, happy face has lost its round- 
ness, and there is a look in the black 
eyes that tells of a mind not quite at 
ease. Suddenly she hears a step with- 
out, and then the bell rings a quick, pe- 
culiar peal, the sound of which brings 
the color to her face in a scarlet wave. 

**He has come to ask my consent to 
pay his addresses toIda. I ought to be 
glad, but I am afraid I am not,” she mur- 
mured, as she hastened to open the door. 
As she had supposed, Lester Pierce stood 
before her, and she weleomed him with 
a smile and cordial good evening. At 
her invitation he entered the house, and, 
after removing his hat, he seated himself 
with the air of one very much at home. 
A half hour passed in general conversa- 
tion, when he suddenly drew his chair 
nearer that of Mrs. Montgomery, and 
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said in a low voice, his eyes resting upon 
her face with an eagerness unusual to 
him: 

**Mrs. Montgomery, you and I have 
been very good friends for the past 
three months, and I have long been wish- 
ing to tell you that I wish much to be- 
come something more than a friend. 
You have certainly noticed my frequent 
visits here. and have doubtless guessed 
the state of my feelings. I am not much 
given to love-making,” a smile passing 
over his face, *‘but I wish mnch to know 
if my suit is to meet with success.” 

He paused, waiting for her to speak, 
but as she did not, he continued: 

** Susie goes away very soon now, and 
then I shall be more lonely thar# ever be- 
fore, and—well, some say I have lost the 
best years of my life, wasted them living 
alone, and perhaps I have. Iam not a 
man to love lightly, and once having 
given my love away, it must be for all 
time. Will you tell me if that love is in 
vain?” 

‘**Indeed, Mr. Pierce, I cannot tell 
you, for although I have long known the 
state of vour feelings, I can form no sort 
of an idea as regards Ida's. At times I 
have thought she cared for you; ‘at oth- 
ers I have thought she didn’t.” replied 


Mrs. Montgomery quietly, raising her 
eyes to her companion’s face. He was 


looking at her in surprise, and for a mo- 
ment made no reply; then he said slowly : 
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‘* Is it possible that my visits here have 
been misinterpreted? My friend. it is 
your dear face that has been the attrac- 
tion, and you are the one I love and have 
loved since long before Ida came here, 
although I was but little acquainted with 
you. As forIda, she is as dear to me as 
my own niece, which is saying much, 
but if 1 do not call Hattie Montgomery 
wife, I shall never call any one by that 
title. Can you give me any hope, Hat- 
tie?” 

At his words the color had receded 
from her face, and her head had fallen 
upon her clasped hands. ‘The surprise 
was so complete, the reaction so great— 
for she had discovered during the past 
few weeks that she had a heart—that 
several moments passed ere she could ut- 
ter a word, and then I expect she did a 
very foolish deed for a woman of her 
years, for she laid her head upon Les- 
ter’s shoulder and actually burst into 
tears. They were soon wiped away, 
however, ¢nd when the young ladies re- 
turned home they found a very happy 
couple awaiting them. 

It was not until years had come and 
gone, and she was a happy wife and 
mother, that Hattie Pierce told of her 
first and last attempt at matchmaking, 
but I think she never owned, even to her- 
self. how glad she was that the iene, 
had so signally failed. 
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In the popular mind nearly all con- 
gressional legislation is supposed to be 
more or less unduly influenced by the or- 
ganization known as‘‘the lobby.” Exact- 
ly whatit is, who supports it, who consti- 
tutes it, where it is located,and how it op- 
erates.are points upon which the popular 
mind aforesaid is less clear than in a gen- 
eral belief in the lobby’s existence. That 
eminent statesman from the backwoods 
of Tennessee, Mr. Crutchfield, who held 
a seat inthe Forty-third Congress, gave 
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his opinion of the lobby in language, 
which, if not elegant, is at least terse 
and vigorous. In reply to an inquiry as 
to whether there wasa ‘lobby work- 
ing for the extension of a certain sewing- 
machine patent, Mr. Cutchfield, who was 
a member of the House Committee on 
Patents, said: ‘* Lobby? that’s the spook 
that is always arter me. I hain’t been 
in Congress only one term, and 1 don't 
want to no more. I'll be dogged if I 
cau stand it. I am just pulled and 
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hauled until [ don’t know where I am. 
* * * * This is my last year in Congress. 
Iam goin’ to get shet out of it at once. 
lL ean’t stand it. Young man, when this 
yer Congress is busted and [ ken in hon- 
or tell yeall I know, I will give ye still 
more than enough to fill a book of the 
blamedest stuff ye ever dreamed about. 
I'm goin’ to have my experiences pub- 
lished if I have to write ‘em out myself. 
Lobby, did ye say, backin’ of "em sew- 
ing-machines? I should say so! Lobby? 
If ye were a member ye'd find that out. 
When I came here I learned a few things. 
Does 1 member love good feedin’? Then 
it rains invitations to the biggest kind of 
feeds. Does he love drinkin’? Whiskey 
runs in rivers for him upon every hand. 
Is it women he wants to persuade him? 
Then women it is of every kind, big, lit- 
tle, old, young, and nary one of ‘em 
with any morals to bother ’em. Last, if 
all these fail to fetch him, money can be 
had in bales rather than to loose him. I 
ama pore man, but I want to stay an 
honest one. I have stood it out two 


years in this yer place, and I ain’t goin’ 


to resk myself here any longer.” 

At the close of his term Mr. Crutchfield 
renounced the pomps of Congressional 
life, returned to the purer atmosphere of 
his mountain home, where it is reasona- 
ble to suppose he is engaged in prepar- 
ing his great work ‘*showing up” the 
‘lobby’ at Washington. His vivid de- 
scription is that of a steady-going old 
farmer, ignorant of the world, suddenly 
brought into contact with the most dis- 
reputable phase of Congressional legis- 
lation. Unlike many others, Mr. Crutch- 
field evidently does not believe the ** lob- 
by” to bea mere creature of imagina- 
tion. To him it wasastern reality, or to 
use his more expressive language, ‘ the 
spook that was always arter him,” and 
which finally induced him to leave Con- 
gress rather than to risk the chance of 
having his integrity questioned. Other 
members have had similar experiences, 
and have withstood allthe blandish- 
ments the “lobby” could offer; while 
still others, possessed of less Spartan in- 
tegrity and firmness, stand all over the 
land, thrifty monuments of the mysteri- 
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ous power that sits enthroned at the Cap- 
ital. Pi 

The * lobby ” is no myth; neither is it 
so offensively conspicuous as many im- 
agine. Whoever expects to see some- 
body rushing around whispering in Con- 
gressmen’s ears ** [’ll give you ten thou- 
sand dollars to vote for the Pacific Rail- 
road bill,” and * tive thousand dollars to 
vote for the Brazilian * subsidy* bill,” 
will be disappointed. Nothing of the 
kind occurs. In fact, the experienced 
lobbyist is careful that his scheme of op- 
erations shall ‘‘take any shape but that.”’ 
A person might haunt the corridors of 
the Capitol for years without ever hear- 
ing a proposition of this kind openly 
made. There are better methods of ex- 
erting ‘‘ influence *—as witness the rela- 
tions of the Credit Mobilier and other gi- 
gantic schemes. An invitation to ‘take 
stock” in what promises to be a ‘safe in- 
vestment,” a suggestion that a certain 
project will prove to be ‘*a good thing,” 
or a mild hint that a European tour 
is needed to perfect a congressman’s 
health, are among the thousand and one 
little insinuations thrown out by the pro- 
The details may be 
left to such times and circumstances as 
are mutually satisfactory to the contract- 
ing parties. That the great majority of 
Representatives and Senators are cor- 
rupt, is not, fora moment, to be believed ; 
but that some of them have shamelessly 
betrayed their trusts, and enriched them- 
selves at the public expense, is too plainly 
evident toadmit of denial. The “lobby” 
has an existence, and is a fixed fact as 
much as the existence of Congress it- 
self. Its influence is far-reaching, pow- 
erful, and sometimes potential. It takes 
advantage of everything, and scruples 
at nothing. It leaves no methods un- 
tried, however base, to accomplish its 
purpose. It embraces in its membership 
the least reputable of both sexes. It 
has talent, wealth, and beauty at its com- 
mand. It can and does to all out ward ap- 
pearances, make and unmake those who 
should have avoided its fatal clutches. 
Apparently, it hasno tangible existence. 
You cannot find its headquarters, or its 
private office. You cannot interview its 
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president, secretary, or executive com- 
mittee. You don’t know where to look 
for it, or where to find it: but somehow or 
somewhere there is a mysterious, unac- 
countable, and powerful influence eman- 
ating that facilitates or retards the pro- 
gress of legislation involving great mon- 
ied interests of a public or private na- 
ture. There are always before Congress 
numerous and cunningly devised schemes 
to plunder the Treasury. Many of them 
are of vast magnitude, and some of them 
are made to appear to be a national ne- 
cessity. ‘They are introduced to public 
notice and pushed forward by able, per- 
sistent, and unscrupulous men. They 
easily tind their way into Congress 
through the manipulation of some friendly 
or interested member. Once introduced 
they are subjected to the ordinary chanc- 
es of legislation, and must pass through 
the customary routine of Congressional 
pulling and hauling. To push all such 
schemes through both houses of Con- 
gress, and to favorably “influence” the 
President, is the principal object of the 
lobby. It must not be presumed that all 
schemes in which the lobby is interested 
are dishonest. Far fromit. All is fish 
that comes to its net. If it is an honest 
claim there is less need of secrecy, and 
the work can be done openly and above- 
board. It isonly necessary for th vclaim- 
ant to change his figures. He must add 
a sum sufficient to cover the expenses of 
the lobby. Then if he gets his bill 
through, and escapes the clutches of the 
rapacious sharks that lay in wait for him, 
he is fortunate indeed. ‘The great rail- 
way and subsidy rings *‘ lobby’ upon a 
grand scale. Champagne suppers, rail- 
way and steamboat excursions, junketing 
parties of all descriptions, fashionable 
dissipation, superb dinners at ‘* swell” 
restaurants, board at the best hotels, 
costly wines, cigars, and stylish turnouts, 
are among the many numerous appli- 
ances that a powerful lobby always has 
at its command. The condition and cir- 
cumstances of every member of Con- 
gress is inquired into and known. If a 
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member is poor and in need of money, 
advantage will be taken of that fact to 
eapture him if possible. If he takes the 
bait, all right. If he refuses he is quite 
likely to be held up to public scorn in 
some form or other. ‘To its shame be it 
said the press has frequently been an ac- 
tive and unscrupulous ally of the lobby. 
Cheap newspapers and cheaper writers 
have sometimes prepared the way for 
the favorable consideratipn of disreputa- 
ble schemes for public plunder, and 
abused those who resisted them. Indeed 
the great metropolitan journals of the 
country have not been found entirely 
guiltless, as has been proven by past in- 
vestigations. The lobby will leave no 
stone unturned to secure the aid of every 
newspaper of influence, no matter what 
its name or politics. As an illustration 
of this there is a scheme involving mil- 
lions which failed at the late session of 
Congress. The fight was a hot one and 
the lobby was beaten. One of the inter- 
ested parties is chief owner ina great 
newspaper. To increase the chances of 
success, howver, efor his favorite meas- 
ure, he furnished a large sum of money 
to maintain another brilliant newspaper 
of exactly opposite political faith. 
Whether final success awaits this enter- 
prising gentleman remains to be seen; 
but it is reasonably safe to predict that 
at least one newspaper funeral would 
speedily follow the passage of a certain 
bill. 


The lobby will always maintain an ex- 
istence at Washington so long as the pri- 
vate claims upon the government aggre- 
gate hundreds of millions of dollars. 
There always has been, is now and al- 
ways will be hundreds and thousands 
of such claims of varying amounts and 


infinite variety. Selfish interests will 
always prompt interested parties to take 
every advantage and use every appliance 
to hasten legislation upon such of these 
ciaims as may directly concern them. 
The lobby is a pliant tool to be used for 
all such purposes. and will be found con- 
veniently near whenever needed. 
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It.is not probable that an impartial his- 
tory was ever yet written. No writer 
ean, with greater justice, lay claim to 
impartiality than the learned Athenian 
who wrote ‘for eternity.” Next to 
Thucydides stands the philosophic Taci- 
tus, the uncompromising enemy of op- 
pression, and the fearless defender of the 
oppressed. In modern historians and bi- 
ographers it is in vain to look for strict 
impartiality. The writers of histories 
are partisans. They have a creed to de- 
fend or a system of government to sup- 
port. They are wily advocates, making 
use of the facts of history to prove their 
own dogmas; or they are the pensioned 
hirelings of an oppressive aristocracy, 
perverting the truth for a reward. A 
partisan or a pensioned dependant can 
not write history well. They neither 
write as they ought nor as they know 
how to write. ‘They judge of men by 
the erced or politics of their party, hence 
they fail to do justice to individuals. No 
man expects justice from an opponent. 
A statesman’s biography cannot be writ- 
ten with fidelity, while the principles he 
advocated remain unpopular. The advo- 
cate of necessary reform will always be 
abused by the majority. Tyrants never 
relish discourses upon liberty, nor wily 
bigots endure homilies upon toleration. 
‘““Asa manthinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” Let him once be convinced of the 
divine right of Kings and Priests and his 
hostility to democrats and independents 
will know no bounds. If sucha man’s 
opinions are adopted and perpetuated by 
others, neither time nor distance will 
abate the virulence of their advocates. 
The Catholic of to-day hates Luther as 
cordially as did his Catholic contempora- 
ries. The cavaliers and churchmen of 
Victoria’s reign assail the character of 
Cromwell with as much bitterness as did 
those of the time of Charles the First. 
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The injustice of cofitemporaries is pro- 
verbial. ‘The injustice of a partisan pos- 
terity is equally notorious. The parties 
which the living -patriot encountered 
dispute over his tomb, nay, they contin- 
ue to dispute after his very dust has min- 
gled with its parent earth, and the place 
where his bones repose is forgotten. Soc- 
rates, who is said by one of the wisest of 
the Romans to have brought philosophy 
from heaven to earth, was held up to the 
contempt of an Athenian populace by a 
distinguished comedian as an impudent 
charlatan and a reviler of the gods of the 
people; and after the lapse of 2000 years 
there are not wanting men who defend 
the shameless satirist. It is never safe 
to repeat or admit the charges even of 
an enemy who is reputed honest, with- 
out careful examination. Some men 
seem to be born partisans. Their pecul- 
iar mental constitution inclines them to 
adopt particular opinions, and to imbibe 
particular sentiments. They adopt what 
they feel to be right; not what reason 
commends. They reject what their feel- 
ings oppose, not what virtue condemns. 
Hence the integrity of a partisan wit- 
ness cannot secure him against errors of 
judgment. The more honestly he enter- 
tains his own views, the mote injurious 
will he be to his opponent. 

These remarks apply, with peculiar 
significancy, to those men, who, from 
their austere lives and devoted piety, 
were called Puritans. Their history has 
been written by theirenemies. Their er- 
rors, their foibles, and their innocent pe- 
culiarities, have been exaggerated into 
the most odiouscrimes. The good deeds 
they performed have been studiously dis- 
colored or concealed; the virtues they 
practiced have been blackened by the 
grossest slanders, and the inconSiderable 
weaknesses which they, being men of 
like passions with others, shared, have 
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been diligently set forth in the garb of 
the most repulsive cant and hypocrisy. 
Among these men thus willfully traduc- 
ed by malicious enemies, stands pre-emi- 
nent the leader of the great rebellion, 
Oliver Cromwell. At the mention of his 
name, the mind is at once beset with im- 
ages of violence, of oppression, tyranny, 
falsehood and hypotrisy. Why should 
the name of Cromwell be associated with 
all that is:vile in men or odious in de- 
mons? Did he walk the earth an incar- 
nate fiend? Was he,as his foes main- 
tained, in league with the Prince of dark- 
ness? Why has his name become, in his- 
tory, synonymous with usurper, tyrant, 
and hypocrite? “Tis true he won a king- 
dom by his valor. So did David, the 
man. after God’s own heart. “Lis true he 
consented tothe death of an imbecile, 
perjured tyrant. If David did not as 
much, he was as undoubtedly reconciled. 
eventually, to the removal of Saul, and 
wore his royal honors without reluctance. 
’Tis true that Cromwell punished those 
who conspired tu overthrow his govern- 
ment and refused to obey his laws. So 
did the Hebrew monarch. °Tis true that 
Cromwell believed ina special Provi- 
dence, and ever acknowledged the reign 
of Jehovah. “Tis no less true that he 
prayed earnestly and devoutly to the 
God of Heaven for divine counsel and 
guidance; and he believed, too, in his 
inmost soul, that his prayers were heard 
and answered. All this did the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel. It does not, there- 
fore follow, because Cromwell consented 
to the death of Charles, that he was a 
regicide, nor because he wore the regal 
honors that he was a usurper, nor be- 
cause he prayed and sung psalms that he 
was a hypocrite. Had he been as reck- 
less as Macedonia’s ** Madman or the 
Swede,” had be been as profligate as 
Ceesar and as bloodthirsty as Napoleon, 
had he combined and in his own charac- 
ter, all the vices of military chieftains 
from the days of Nimrod to Andrew 
Jackson, and at the same time been as 
undevout as Paine or Voltaire, he might 
have stood in peerless grandeur among 
earth’s mightiest heroes, without a stain 
of meanness upon his character. Men 
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have been so lovg accustomed to rever- 
ence power, and to admire the conquer- 
or’s nodding plume and glittering helmet, 
when surrounded with all the * pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war,” that 
they have learned notonly to tolerat : bat 
to laud the vices of their heroes. They 
expect a great man to be a wicked man. 
Public character and private virtue are 
dissociated. The trappings of royalty, the 
diadem, the purple robe, and the studded 
baldrick, conceal the moral diseases of 
the monarch; and when, like Herod of 
old, arrayed in royal apparel and seated 
upon a throne he makes an oration, the 
people shout; ‘it isthe voice of a god 
and not of a man,” though he may al- 
ready be smitten with a moral plague by 
the angel of the bottomless pit! Had 
Cromwell been as immoral and profligate 
as other conquerors whom the world de- 
lights to honor, his very wickedness 
would have abated one half of the slan- 
ders with which the press has teemed 
against him. But he was a religious 
man, a man of prayer. In this he was 
so unlike other conquerors that the mul- 
titude. at once, pronounced him a hypo- 
crite. ‘Ihe like was never known in the 
biographies of a thousand heroes. Great 
men never pray—never make God's word 
the standard of their conduct. For a 
pretence he makes long prayers. He is 
a deceiver—a mean, canting hypocrite, 
say they. The reputation of the Pro- 
tector has suffered from this one cause 
more than from all others. It was not 
so strange a thing in the world’s history, 
or in England's history even, that a king 
should be deposed or murdered, that the 
trial and condemnation of his most sa- 


‘cred majesty, Charles I. should have so 


filled the hearts of men with horror and 
loaded the memory of his judges and ex- 
ecutioners with ignominy. Had the 
king been removed by secret assassina 
tion, his murderer might have filled his 
throne with no reproach of meanness. 
Men would have called him wicked, no 
doubt, but the very daring of the villany 
would have cloaked its enormity. Men 
look upon Richard III. with more com- 
placency than upon Cromwell; and why? 
Because they. erroneously, suppose that 
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the one was an open and fearless usurp- 
er, the other a disguised and hypocriti- 
cal one. Cromwell and his compeers 
acted under a deep sense of religious 
responsibility, and with a strong and un- 
wavering conviction that their cause was 
the cause of God. Their victories were 
all ascribed to God’s mercy. His guid- 
ing hand was everywhere acknowledged, 
and everywhere proclaimed. Believing 
that they were, ina sense, engaged in a 
holy war, they sought out good men to 
do battle for the Lord. 

In one of the Protector’s speeches to a 
large committee of his second Parlia- 
ment, he briefly alludes to his early ef- 
forts in the revolution, in connection with 
his friend and relative, John Hampden: 
“At my first going into this engage- 
ment, [meaning the civil war] I saw our 
men were beaten on every hand. I did 
indeed; and desired him [John Hamp- 
den] that he wouid make some additions 
tomy Lord Essex’s army, of some new 
regiments; and I told him I would be 
servicable to him in bringing such men 
in asI thought had a spirit that would 
do something in the work, This‘is very 
true that I tell you; God knows [ lie 
not. Your troops, said I, are most of 
them old decayed serving men, tapsters, 
and such kind of fellows; and, said I, 
their troops are gentlemen’s sons, and 
persons of quality. Do you think that 
the spirits of such base and mean fellows 
will ever be able to encounter gentlemen 
that have honor and courage and resolu- 
tion inthem? ‘Truly I did represent to 
him in this manner, conscientiously and 
truly I did tell him: ‘You must get men 
of spirit, and take it not ill what I say. 
I know you will not—of a spirit that is 
likely to go on as far as gentlemen will 
go;—or else you will be beaten still.’ I 
told him so; I did truly. He wasa wise 
and worthy person, and he did think that 
I talked a good notion but an impractica- 
ble one. Truly I told him I could do 
somewhat in it. I did so, and truly I 
must needs say this to you, the result was 
—impute it to what you please—I raised 
such men as had the fear of God before 
them, as made some conscience of what 
they did, and from that day forward, I 


must say to you, they were never beat- 
en, and whenever they were engaged 
against the enemy they beat continually. 
And truly this is matter of praise to 
God, and it hath some instruction in it 
to our men who are religious and godly.” 

In another speech, he uses the follow- 
ing language: ‘* If I were to choose any 
servant, the meanest officer for the army 
or the Commonwealth, I would choose a 
godly man that hath principles, especial- 
ly where a trust isto be committed. Be- 
cause I know where to have aman that 
hath principles.” Truty he did know 
both where to have men of principle, 
and how to choose them. He selected 
the best and wisest for places of trust 
and responsibility. Even his enemies 
admit it. .Such were his uniform declar- 
ations, and his practice corresponded to 
them. Does any one call this cant, hy- 
pocrisy and meanness? To sucha one I 
would say in the words of Carlyle: ‘*The 
man is without a soul that looks into this 
Great Soul of a man, radiant with the 
splendors of very Heaven, and sees noth- 
ing there but the skadow of his own 
mean darkness. Ape of the dead sea, 
peering asquint into the Holy of Holies, 
Jet us have done wfth thy commentaries. 
Thou canst not fathom it.” No great 
man, much less a good man, ever lived, 
of whom all men spoke well. Not even 
he **who went about doing good” re- 
ceived testimony from men. ‘Some 
said he is a good man, others said nay, 
but he deceiveth the people.” Because 
bigots and the tools of tyrants have rep- 
resented the Puritans as ignorant, besot- 
ted fanatics, are we bound to believe 
them? There are not wanting men in 
our own land who still take pleasure in 
abusing the Pilgrims, denouncing them 
as mere political adventurers, unscrupu- 
lous partisans, knavish, time-serving 
hypocrites. And who are the men who 
at this late period, attempt to set aside 
the verdict of many generations, and to 
pour contempt upon our honored ances- 
try, of whom the world was not worthy? 
These are they who light wax candles in 
the day time, who venerate Holy Mother 
Church, who make genuflexions before a 
crucifix, and consign men better than 
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themselves over to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God. These are they that 
venerate the faithless Charles as a mar- 
tyr of blessed memory, and devoutly 
lisp the praises of the sainted Laud! It 
is right to judge of men by their works. 
Revelation pronounces those blessed who 
die in the Lord: the reason, too, is an- 
nexed: ** That they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.” 
This goodly land in which we dwell is 
eloquent of the works of the Puritans; 
if we should altogether hold our peace 
concerning them, the very stones would 
cry aloud in their behalf. ‘+ English his- 
tory.” says Bancroft, ‘‘must judge of 
Cromwell by his influence on the institu- 
tions of England.” 

If the Protector were now alive, he 
would assent with his whole heart to this 
standard. While he lived, he said fear- 
lessly to his Parliament: ‘this govern- 
ment [is] a thing I shall say little unto. 
The thing is open and visible, to be seen 
and read of all men; and therefore Jet it 
speak for itself.” And what does this 
government say for his Highness? Be- 
fore answering this question, let us look 
at Cromwell's previous history. Little is 
certainly known of his early life. In- 
deed we know little of him till he was forty 
years of age. The gay butterflies that 
swarmed about the Court of Charles IT. 
sought for themselves an ephemeral ce- 
lebrity by inventing scandalous reports, 
not only of Cromwell's reign, but of his 
early life. Most of the anecdotes that 
have come down to us are derived from a 
little book called ‘**Flagellum, or the 
Life and Death of Oliver Cromwell, the 
late Usurper,” by James Heath. From 
this polluted source has flowed a contin- 
uous torrent of filthy slime and mud to 
bury, in ever accumulating infamy, the 
memory of departed greatness. When 
royal spite and priestly vengeance were 
digging the earth from mouldering corp- 
ses; ** when St. Margaret's churchyard 
was polluted with the decayed bodies of 
a hundred patriots, torn from their last 
resting place to glut the malice of His 
Most Christian Majesty. together with 
his retinue of harlots and ghostly advi- 
sers;” and among them the remains of 
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Admiral Blake, who contributed as much 
any other man that ever lived to 
make England mistress of the seas; 
‘* when the gallows was graced withthe 
rattling bones and mouldering clay of 
the high-souled Oliver and his coadju- 
tors; when such fantastic tricks were 
enacted inthe face of high Heaven: 
what could we expect from the mean. 
cowardly, sycophantic Heath, who, like 
his prototype in the desert, sees not when 
good cometh, who comes like Falstaff to 
battle upon the slain, and flesh his maid- 
en sword in the body of the dead hero? 
Of this man and his work, Carlyle says: 
‘* Heath's poor, little, brown, lying Fla- 
gellum is described, by one of the mod- 
erns, as * Flagitinm,’ and Heath himself 
is called ‘ carion Heath,’ as being an un- 
fortunate. blasphemous dullard, and 
scandal to humanity ;—blasphemous; 
who when the image of God is shining 
through a man, reckons it. in his sordid 
soul to bethe image of the Devil, and 
acts accordingly; who in fact has no 
soul except what saves him the expense 
of salt: who intrinsically is carrion and 
not humanity; which seems hard to 
measure to poor James Heath.” 
Considering the origin of these tales of 
his boyish irregularities and dissipation, 
we may safely set them dowr to the cred- 
it of his slanderers, and at once pro- 
nounce them false. The stories of his 
profligacy while a student at law. have 
not the least foundation in fact; for he 


as 


never was inthe Inns of Court, as his 
veracious biographers pretend. The 


books of all the Inns have been diligent- 
ly searched, and the name of Oliver 
Cromwell no where appears. The strong- 
est proofs of his early impiety are the 
penitential confessions of Oliver himself 
in a private letter toa friend. Here his 
language is vague and general. He does 
indeed admit that he had been the chief 
of sinners, and so did Paul; but we may 
not wrest this confession to the injury of 
either. Cromwell early became a truly 
religious man, and from the time of his 
making a public profession of religion 
till he became the most prominent man 
in the realm, by the confession of bis en- 
emtes, he led a consistent life. If he af- 
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terwards became all things to all men. to 
gratify boundless ambition, which was 
his easily besetting sin, we can only say, 
that like most good men, he sometimes 
acted inconsistently with his principles 
and profession. While he lived as a re- 
tired and quiet farmer in Huntingdon, 
and afterwards at St. Ives, no man hath 
found aught to censure in his character 
or conduct. 

At the age of twenty-nine he was a 
member of the 3d parliament of Charles, 
to represent his native Huutingdon. Is 
it probable that his fellow citizens, who 
knew his whole history, would have se- 
lected such a scape-grace as he is repre- 
sented to have been, to fill the place 
which his honored and honorable uncle, 
Sir Oliver Cromwell, had so long and so 
creditably occupied? While he lived in 
retirement, his enemies being unable to 
impeach his morals, would fain under- 
value his capacity for business. He is 
represented as having squandered his 
mother’s and his wife’s estate so that he 
was reduced almost to beggary. After 
inheriting a considerable estate from his 
uncle, Sir Robert Stewart, one of the 
turkey-buzzards of that age says: *‘Short- 
ly after having again run out of all, he 
resolved to goto New England.” The 
testimony of Milton will set this forever 
at rest. Hesays: ‘* Being now arrived 
to a mature and ripe age, which he spent 
asa private person, noted for nothing 
more than the cultivation of pure relig- 
ion, and integrity of life. he was grown 
rich at home.” The fact that he was able 
to subscribe £1000 for raising soldiers at 
the first out-breaking of the civil war, 
shows that he was no beggar. In par- 
liament, he does not seem to have acted 
a prominent part. Whenever he does ap- 
pear, it is always in defense of liberty 
and religion. The civil war stirred his 
mighty miud to its depths. He entered 
into it as a true patriot should have done, 
with spirit, energy and decision, and he 
never deserted the true interests of his 
country; nor did he desert the parlia- 
ment, even, till that parliament became 
a quarrelsome faction and deserted him. 
In the commencement of his career, his 
future destiny had never dawned upon 


him. Hampden first discovered his su- 
perior talents, and he is said to have re- 
marked, ‘‘should this contest-end in a 
war, yonder sloven, (pointing to his 
cousin), will be the first man in Eng- 
land.” Cromwell followed fortune, or, 
in his own language, the ‘‘leadings of 
divine Providence.” He made the most 
of his position on every step of the lad- 
der by which he rose to supreme power. 
He was not conscious even of his own 
strength. He acted under strong convic- 
tions of the ‘necessity’ of the course he 
adopted. To a spectator, therefore, he 


seemed alinost like one inspired. He © 


moved forward with a directness of pur- 
pose, an earnestness and a certainty of 
success unparalleled in the world’s his- 
tory; and yet it was a favorite remark of 
his: ‘* No man often advances higher 
than he who knows not whither he is 
going.” As he rose, in rank and power, 
he filled each successive office with the 
dignity and grace of a hereditary prince. 
His mind expanded as his sphere of in- 
fluence enlarged. An English Essayist 
observes: ‘** Cromwell, by the confession 
even of his enemies, exhibited in his de- 
meanor the simple and,natural noble- 
ness of a man neither ashamed of his or- 
igin nor vain of his elevation; of a man 
who had found his proper place in soci- 
ety, and who felt secure that he was com- 
petent to fill it. Easy even to familiar- 
ity, where his own dignity was concern- 
ed, he was punctilious only for his coun- 
try.” 

His private letters to his family show 
the kind father, the affectionate husband, 
and the true economist. His public dis- 
patches, while in the army, breathe the 
purest patriotism with the most fervent 
piety. He ever acknowledges the good 
hand of God in every victory; and it is 
said Cromwell never lost a battle. No 
one can reasonably impute this habitual 
recognition of God's power and provi- 
dence to sheer hypocrisy. We can see 
no possible motive for such deception. 
It was uncalled for, and could answer no 
important purpose. It is far more chari- 
table to believe and to maintain that his 
prayers, his repeated appeals to the in- 
spired word, and his fervent thanksgiv- 
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ings to Almghty God for his success, 
were the spontaneous outpourings of a 
devout and grateful heart. His numer- 
ous speeches to his several parliaments 
are all characterized by the same zeal for 
religion; the same earnest and apparent- 
ly sincere desires for the highest good of 
the people. “Tis true he spoke with great 
caution, because every word was treas- 
ured up, and would be made, if possible, 
a weapon for his own destruction. His 
sentences, are, therefore, sometimes in- 
volved, intricate, and obscure, encum- 
bered "with repetitions, and frequently 
unfinished. We can find other motives 
fer this hesitancy and circumlocution be- 
sides fraud and intrigue. The critical 
position in which ne was placed suffi- 
ciently explains them all. But, says 
one, palliate his conduct as you will, he 
was still a usurper and atyrant. Let us 
hold up this charge to the light of truth. 
We adwit that he held power which the 
people had never delegated to him, and 
which he had not gained by hereditary 
descent. If no circumstances will jus- 
tify such an assumption of authority, 
then Cromwell must rest under the stig- 
ma of exercising unjust power. Let us 
look at the state of society and the con- 
dition of the government. As Cromwell 
was situated, it was a question of life 
and death with him, whether he should 
put himself at the head of the State. 
Had he doubted, or hesitated. or shown 
fear he would have been crushed, and an- 
archy dark, fearful and bloody, would 
have followed. ‘The,Commonwealth was 
rent with factions. No party had suffi- 
cient influence to lead the others. All 
were seeking fur the supremacy. Roy- 
alists and Republicans, levelers and tifth 
monarchy men, Episcopalians and Pres- 
byteriaus, Independents and Quakers. 
The nation was one mighty seething pot 
of isms, political and religious. Noman 
could control these hostile and turbulent 
factions but Cromwell. He saw it and 
acted accordingly. I do not mean to as- 
sert that while he acted from an evident 
necessity, that he did not act in accord- 
ance ..ith a fully developed and inexcu- 
sable ambition; but as Guizot asserts, 
‘if he had abdicated his power one day 
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he would have been obliged to resume it 
the next.” ‘ Puritans or royalists, re- 
publicans or officers, there was no one 
but Cromwell who was in a state at this 
time, to govern with anything like order 
and justice.” That fragment of a con- 
stitutional assembly denominated by way 
of derision the “trump parliament,” 
were as ambitious of power as the Pro- 
tector. They wished to make the power 
which the people delegated to them for 
a season, perpetual and perhaps heredi- 
tary. They were about to curse the na- 
tion with a permanent oligarchy. Crom- 
well saw it and resisted their usurpation. 
The violent dissolution of this parlia- 
ment was not generally ungrateful to the 
people. Cromwell says himself: **So far 
as I could discern, when they were dis-” 
solved, there was not so much as the 
barking of a dog, or any general and vis- 
ible repining at it.” When he assumed 
the reins of government, though he act- 
ed arbitrarily. he did not assume unlim- 
ited power. ‘For himself,” says Ma- 
caulay. ** he demanded indeed the first 
place in the Commonwealth; but with 
powers scarcely as great as those of a 
Dutch Stadtholder or an American Pres- 
ident. He gavethe Parliament a voice 
in the appointment of ministers, and left 
to it the whole legislative authority—not 
even reserving to himself a veto on its 
enactments. And he did not require 
that the Chief Magistracy should be he- 
reditary in his family. * * * Had his 
moderation been met by corresponding 
moderation, there is no reason to think 
he would have overstepped the line which 
he had traced for himself.” When the 
Parliament which he summoned began 
to question his authority to rule, the 
same authority, too. by which they were 
called, and under which they acted, he 
became more arbitrary and dismissed 
them; and who would not have pursued 
the same course? The necessity under 
which the Protector lay of assuming des- 
potic power, does not prove him guilt- 
less in this matter, but it certainly palli- 
ates the crime. if crime it may be called. 
But, says an objector, why pull down one 
tyrant to setup another? The domina- 
tion of Cromwell was as odious and op- 
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pressive as that of Charles; what, then, 
had the people gained by ten years of 
suffering, toil and bloodshed? Lanswer, 
much, every way. The two administra- 
tions, though both were despotic, were 
as unlike as light and darkness. I do not 
assert this without authority. 

Of Charles, Macaulay, than whom no 
man is better versed in English history, 
says: * All the promises of the king were 
violated without scruple or shame. The 
Petition of Right to which he had in con- 
sideration of money’s duly numbered, 
given a solemn assent, was set at naught. 
Taxes were raised by the royal authori- 
ty. Patents and monopoly were granted. 
The old usages of feudal times were 
made preetxts for harrassing the people 
with exactions unknown during many 
years. The Puritans were persecuted 
with cruelty worthy of the Holy Office. 
They were forced to fly from their coun- 
try. They wereimprisoned. ‘They were 
whipped. Their ears were cut off. Their 
noses were slit. Their cheeks were brand- 
ed with red-hot iron.” Another able crit- 
ic observes: ** The sovereign was, in fact, 
a Rob Roy on a large scale; the Richard 

Turpin of the nation; and his represent- 
atives were licensed highwaymen and 
freebooters, levying an abominable black- 
mail from their fellow subjects.” Such, 
in brief, was the reign of the faithless 
tyrant, Charles I. England was bleed- 
ing at every pore. The rightsof her cit- 
izens were all abrogated. ‘The land, the 
property. the lives of the people, accord- 
ing to the prevailing politics and religion, 
belonged to the king by divine right. 
Nothing but resistance to oppression 
could arrest the encroachments of the 
government. Resistance was made. The 
tyrant was defeated. The abuses of many 
years were reformed ; and even under the 
usurper Cromwell England was essen- 
tially free. Listen to some brief testi- 
mony on this point. Bancroft says: 
‘* Cromwell was one of those rare men 
whom even his enemies cannot name 
without acknowledging his greatness. 
The farmer of Huntingdon, accustomed 
only to rural occupations, unnoticed till 
he was more than forty years of age, en- 
gaged in no higher plots than how to im- 


prove the returns of his farm, and fill his 
orchard with choice fruit, of a sudden 
became the best officer in the British ar- 
my, and the greatest statesman of his 
time ; subverted the English constitution, 
which had been the work of centuries, 
held in his own grasp the liberties which 
the English people had jixed in their 
affections, and cast the kingdoms into a 
uew mould. Religious peace, such as 
England, till now, has never again seen, 
flourished under his calmer mediation ; 
justice found its way even among,the re- 
motest Highlands of Scotland; com- 
merce filled the English marts with pros- 
perous activity under his powerful pro- 
tection; his fleets rode triumphant in the 
West Indies; Nova Scotia submitted to 
his orders without a struggle; the Dutch 
begged of him for peace as for a boon; 
Louis XIV. was humiliated; the pride of 
Spain was humbled; the Protestants of 
Piedmont breathed their prayers in secu- 
rity ; the glory of the English name was 
spread throughout the world.” 

Such, too, is the concurrent testimony 
of all historians, both friends and foes. 
Even Clarendon admits his ability as a 
statesman and his successful administra- 
tion. Heapplies to him what was said 
of Cinna, ** Ausum eum qua nemo aude- 
ret bonus, perfecisse que a nullo nisi for- 
tissimo pertici possent.””". The same prej- 
udiced historian adds: ‘*He reduced 
three nations to obedience at home. and 
it is hard to say which feared him most, 
France, Spain or the Low Countries; 
and while he thinks that he will be look- 
ed upon by posterity as ‘* a brave, wick- 
ed man,” he admits that ** he had some 
good qualities which have caused the 
memory of some men, in all ages, to be 
celebrated.”’ The best men and the wis- 
est men in the kingdom admitted the 
equity of Cromwell's administration. 
Such men as Milton, Locke, and Cud- 
worth eulogized, and we trust, sincerely 
too, the virtues of the Protector. Never 
had England been so prosperous. Never 
had her subjects before enjoyed such 
freedom of worship. Cromwell was far, 
very far in advance of the religious men 
of his own times in toleration. He al- 

ways maintained that men had a right to 
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think and act for themselves in matters of 
religion, and that, as long as they behav- 
ed peaceably they were free to dissent 
from the magistrate and the priest. To 
his parliament in 1654, who had failed to 
regulate matters in religion as he wished, 
he said: ** Those who were sound in the 
faith, how proper was it for them to la- 
bor for liberty, for a just liberty, that 
men should not be trampled upon for 
their consciences? Had not they labor- 
ed but lately under the weight of perse- 
cutions, and wasit fit for them to sit 
heavily upon others? Is it ingenuous to 
ask liberty and not give it? What great- 
er hypocrisy than for those who were op- 
pressed by the bishops to become the 
greatest Oppressors themselves as soon 
as the yoke was removed? * Cromwell 
ever acted in accordance with these sen- 
timents. ‘Though some religious impos- 
tors were punished during his Protector- 
ate by the Parliament, it was not done 
by his approbation or consent. He was 
liberal in opinion and practice. He was 
asincere and honest Independent. both 
as a citizenand amonarch. His views of 
Apostolic succession wonld be not a little 
unpalatable at Oxford at the present 
time. Of this he says: ‘* I speak not, 1 
thank God it is far from my heart—for a 
ministry deriving itself from the Papacy. 
and pretending to that which is so much 
insisted on—Succession. The true suc- 
cession is through the Spirit given in its 
measure. The Spiritis given for that 
use. To make proper speakers forth of 
God's eternal truth, and that’s right Suc- 
cession.” With all the theological light 
of the 19th century who can define Suc- 
cession better? Who at this day enter- 
tains juster views of religious freedom 
and of the true end of a church organi- 
zation than did Oliver Cromwell? Here 
is no scourging, no boring of tongues, no 
cutting off of ears and slitting of noses 
for dissent, as in the days of the sainted 
martyr, Charles. No, if Cromwell had 
not been thwarted by his Parliament, 
plotted against by the royalists, insulted 
and abused by sectaries he would have 


made the English nation the freest, the 
happiest people on earth. The true dif- 
ference between him and Charles was 
this: Charles ruled for his own advan- 
tage; Cromwell for the advantage of the 
people. Charles sought to aggrandize 
himself. Cromwell, the nation. Charles 
wished to compel a uniformity of belief; 
Cromwell aimed at a unity of spirit and 
action. Charles impoverished the nation ; 
Cromwell enriched it. Charles fled be- 
fore his enemies; Cromwell subdued 
them. Charles failed to command the 
respect of his own subjects; Cromwell 
gained the respect of the whole world. 
Charles contended for prerogative ; Crom- 
well for principles. The Court of Charles 
was the resort of intriguing politicians, 
fawning sycophants and shameless har- 
lots; the Court of Cromwell was little 
more than a well regulated christian fam- 
ily, characterised by simplicity, purity 
and decorum. Such was Oliver the Pro- 
tector. England has never known his 
equal. The conqueror of Napoleon, the 
‘iron duke” had not a tithe of his liber- 
ality and far-reaching sagacity. The 
character of Cromwell will never be ap- 
preciated till the principles he advocated 
have beeome popular in England. That 
time hastens on apace. During the last 
half century whole mountains of mean 
slanders have been rolled from the clay 
of the insulted hero. , Another half cen- 
tury will reveal to an admiring world the 
man Oliver as he was, such as Milton 
saw him when he penned the following 
lines: 

“Cromwell, our chief of men who through a 
Not » 00 but of detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To a truth thy glorious way hast 


And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pur- 


sued, 

While Darwent’sstream with blood of Scots im- 
brued, 

And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud ; 

And Worcester’s laureate wreath yet much re- 
mains 

To conquer still : peace hath her victories 

No less renowned than war ; new foes arise 

Threat’ning to bind our souls with secular 
chains, 

Help us to save free conscience from the paw 

Of hireling wolves whose gospel is their maw.” 
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SORROW. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Sorrow sits and softly sings 
While she flings 
O’er the strings 
Of her lute her fingers white, 
With tear-diamonds bedight. 


Diamonds deck her, head and foot, 
Well they suit 
On her lute, 
Glitter, glitter, like the rain, 
Sparkle, sparkle, without stain. 


Every diamond is a tear; 

Jewels dear; 

Without fear 
Sorrow wears them and doth shine 
As she were a diamond-mine. 


Sorrow gathers hour by hour 
Such a dower, 
Such a shower 
Of the bright, translucent gems 
Which she wears in diadems. 


When her holy work is done 
Every one 
In the sun 
Glows and flashes living light 
That would dazzle mortal sight. 


Now she comes and sits by me, 
Moments flee 
Dreamily ; 
As I weep she closer clings, 
Working, ever, as she sings. 


Sorrow! Sorrow! go thy way, 
Do not stay 
Here to-day, 
I’ve shed tears enough for thee, 
Haste away ! I will be free! 


But my guest doth still remain 

And again 

Falls the rain 
Of my tears, which she doth take 
Singing low, ‘‘ For faith’s sweet sake!’ 
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INDUSTRIES IN HOPKINTON. 


BY C. C. LORD. 


AGRICULTURE. 


An early occupation of civilization is 
tilling the soil. In anew country farm- 
ing is often the main support of the pop- 
ulation. The first settlers in Hopkin- 
ton were mostly farmers. The con- 
dition of agriculture was, of necessi- 
ty, crude.” Its profits were uncertain in 
a corresponding degree. Besides the 
natural uncertainty of the seasons, the 
lack of intercommunication between lo- 
ealities, and the attendant imperfect 
means of transportation, made the con- 
sequences of local failure more disas- 
trous. The soil, however, was new and 
fertile. When it brought forth it did so 
abundantly. It was only when it failed 
through drought, flood or cold that pop- 
ulation suffered—mostly through the dif- 
ficulty of communicating with immedi- 
ate and abundant supplies. 


As population and social facilities in- 
creased,the farms were not only self-sup- 
portive, but on fertile years corn and 
grain were stored in the granaries of the 
industrious. Consequently,in the earlier 
times, the farmers of Hopkinton ‘sold 
corn and wheat, instead of buying them 
as they do now. In the case of infertile 
seasons, the stores of accumulated pro- 
ducts became available in the suppres- 
sion of famine. In 1816, there occurred 
a prominent illustration in kind. The 
year was very unfruitful through an in- 
tensity of cold. Oninauguration day in 
June, there was snow tothe depth of 
four inches ona level. An early frost in 
autumn killed all the corn. The farm- 
ers cut it up and shocked it, but, being 
in the milk, it heated and spoiled. Asa 
consequence of the induced scarcity, 
corn sold in Hopkinton as high as $3.50 
a bushel. 

Corn and grain have been sold in this 





town and taken to Vermont for consump- 
tion. People then could not anticipate 
the times that werecoming. One of our 
townsmen tells us he very well remem- 
bers the first time his father bought a 
barrel of flour. ‘The price paid was only 
four dollars, but the act of purchase 
was deemed so extravagant as to be al- 
most culpable. It could not then be 
popularly forseen that thetime was at 
hand when it would be almost as rare for 
a farmer in Hopkinton to raise his own 
flour as it was then rare for him to pur- 
chase it. 

In the earlier times. the production 
and maintenance of farm animals was 
also much larger. In districts where it 
is now comparatively rare to find a yoke 
of oxen, the supply of this kind of stock 
was multitudinous. Nothing was more 
common than to own several yokes of 
large oxen, to say nothing of the usually 
attendant array of steers. Not more 
than fifty years ago, Mr. R. E. French, 
our present townsman, seeking cattle 
for the down-country markets, bought 
over seventy head in one day. They 
were all purchased in one district in this 
town, and the transaction required less 
time than half of the day. At the pres- 
ent time it is nothing uncommon for a 
man to travel over parts of several towns 
to buy a single yoke of oxen. 

Besides the usual compiement of horned 
stock and general farm animals, there 
was at one time quite a specialty in 
sheep. Stephen Sibley and Joseph 
Barnard were prominent growers of this 
kind of stock. ‘Their flocks were count- 
ed by hundreds. Considerable effort 
was made to secure improved animals. 
Stock was imported from Vermont, New 
York, and perhaps other states, and the 
quality of the local flocks materially ad- 
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vanced. The prosperity of this branch 
of farming industry soon met with an 
ignominious defeat. The revenue laws 
of 1832 and 1833, reducing the duties on 
imports and discouraging local manu- 
factures. so reduced the price of wool 
as to materially depress the interests of 
sheep growers. ‘The flocks declined. A 
little impulse was given to this branch 
of industry during the war of 1861, ow- 
ing to the demands for woo! created by 
the army, but it was only temporary. 

The soil of this town was adapted to 
growing all the staple crops of New 
England, but its subjection to the uses of 
the husbandman was a work of prodi- 
gious effort. The dense, heavy forests 
so extensively prevailing, were subdued 
by labor without direct profit. Wood 
and timber, so much in excess of the de- 
mand, were comparatively worthless. 
Even many years after the complete oc- 
cupation of the township, a large pine 
tree, several feet in diameter and full of 
clear stuff, was sold on the stump for the 
insignificant sum of twenty-five cents. 
The freedom with which the best of tim- 
ber was employed in the humblest uses 
of building attests the low marketable 
estimate placed upon it. Acres upon 
acres of primitive forest were cut down, 
the logs rolled in heaps, and the fallen 
debris—trunks, branches and boughs— 
burned to ashes. Following this ex- 
ceedingly laborious toil, came not only 
the difficult task of plowing and plant- 
ing, but thealmost endless labor of re- 
moving the rocks and stones that thick- 
ly cumbered the surface of the ground. 
Stones were utilized in the division of 
lots by walls, which were often thick, 
or double. On an ancient location on 
Putney’s Hill, can be seen stone walls 
that are six or eight feetin thickness. 
Heaps of stone thrown up in waste 
places are significant monuments of the 
severe toil through which the early in- 
habitants of this town reclaimed the 
wilderness. 

With experience and increased social 
facilities,came improvements in the quali- 
ty of the products of the soil. The in- 
troduction of improved varieties of 
fruit was a more notable event on ac- 


count of the facilities for improvement 
afforded by the process of grafting. 
About seventy years ago the Bald- 
win apple was introduced into this 
town by Stephen Gage. Since then it 
has become the standard winter apple in 
every household in the community. We 
need not speak of the many varieties of 
rvots, seeds and scions that have come 
and gone, or come and remained, since 
the earlier times. The history of our 
town, in this respect, is substantially 
uniform with that of many others in its 
vicinity. 

Upon the ancient farm of Mrs. Eliza 
Putney, upon Putney’s Hill, lies an an- 
cient broken grindstone, a symbolic 
relic of a past rude husbandry. It is of 
common granite rock, and for a long 
time was the only grindstone in the im- 
mediate vicinity. People came long dis- 
tances to grind their scythes upon it. 
Before its use, people from this town 
used to goto Concord to grind their 
scythes. A general scythe-grinding took 
place only occasionally. The scythes 
were kept sharp with whetstones as long 
as practicable, and then a party gathered 
up the dull scythes in the neighborhood 
and took them away for grinding. 
Snaths at that time were made by hand. 
The axe-handles were straight. The 
plows were at first of wood, faced with 
iron. Implements of all kinds were 
rude and imperfect, besides being mostly 
the products of the skill of the local 
blacksmith and carpenter. The intro- 
duction of modern implements has been 
a gradual but comparatively thorough 
work. The ancient richness of the soil 
having been in a great measure exhaust- 
ed, the introduction of fertilizers from 
outside has become a permanent traffic. 
The utilization of the newer and richer 
fields of the West has brought to our 
doors an abundance of corn and grain, 
and the accidental forms of cereal pro- 
ducts. In the accidental improvements 
of farming—draining, building, etc.,— 
our town has made creditable progress. 
The proximity of Hopkinton to Concord 
and Fisherville, populous places, has 
latterly given an impulse to the depart- 
ment of the dairy. Improved dairy 
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stock has been introduced to a consider- 
able extent. Among our most enter- 
prising farmers may be mentioned Jo- 
seph Barnard, James M. Connor, Wood- 
buryjHardy, John W. Page, 8S. 8S. Page, 
Horace Edmunds, H. H. Crowell, and 
others. 
MANUFACTURES. 

In 1738,Henry Mellen received a prom- 
ise of a gratuity of twenty-five pounds 
from the incipient township, on condi- 
tion that by the first of October of the 
same year he should erecta mill ** on the 
reservation’ and keep it in repair for 
three years next following, with the im- 
plied privilege of each proprietor to ob- 
tain sawing ata stipulated price. The 
list of proprietors’ and other lots given 
on the plan of occupation originally 
drawn gives no specific location of the 
‘+ reservation.”” Wherever this reserva- 
tion was, if there was ever a mill built 
upon it, the structure was probably not 
located on any very considerabie stream. 
The circumstances of the new township 
would hardly admit of an immediate im- 
portant manufactory of lumber. In 
very early times there was a mill on the 
brook row utilized by Dea. Timothy 
Colby, but farther up than the present 
lumber works, atthe head of the present 
pond. The foundations of the ancient 
structure can be seen tothis day. We 
have heard it said that this spout was the 
site of the first mill in town. It may 
have been.but we cannot prove it.* From 
the few facts in our possession we con- 
clude that, after the permanent settle- 
ment of the town mills increased with 
considerable rapidity. In 1791 the fol- 
lowing persons were taxed for mills :— 
Nathaniel Clement, Moses ‘Titeomb, Jer- 
emiah Story. Amos Bailey, Levi Bailey, 
Joseph Barnard, John Currier, Eliphilet 
Poor, Abraham Rowell and Simeon Dow, 
Jr. The principal business done at 
these mills was probably sawing lumber, 
grinding corn and grain, or fulling and 
dressing cloth. Nathaniel Clement and 





*Since writing the above we have re- 
ceived information which leads us to be- 
lieve that the first mill in town was lo- 
cated on the site of the old Philip Brown 
mill described in this article. 
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Jeremiah Story were in partnership, con- 
tinuing so, probably, till 1798, when both 
ceased to be taxed for property in mills. 
Their first mill, possibly in activity be- 
fore 1791, was on or near the site of the 
old Phillip Brown mill, just east of the 
village, below what is now known as Mill’s 
Pond. Moses Titcomb's mill was after- 
wards known as Webber's; the site is no 
the well-known Sibley farm, now owned 
by Dr. C. P. Gage, of Concord. Joseph 
Barnard’s mill was also on Dol- 
loph’s brook.so-called.near its outlet into 
the Contoocook river. John Currier’s 
mill was in ** Stumpfield,” on the well- 
known brook coursing through that dis- 
trict. Abraham Rowell’s mill was on 
the Contoocook river, at West Hopkin- 
ton, near Rowell's bridge, on the present 
mill site. Simeon Dow’s mill was at 
Contoocook, as was the mill of Eliphilet 
Poor, the first in this location. We can- 
not give the location of the others. 


In the earlier times, manufactures 
were very much scattered. In fact ev- 
ery household was a manufacturing es- 
tablishyient iu a small way. Once small 
mills and shops, manufactories of lum- 
ber. leather. and various domestic arti- 
cles in whole or in part, were scattered 
through the town, occupying nearly or 
quite every available water privilege, 
while some, like the tanneries, were of- 
ten on highland locations. Since the 
earlier times, many men have been en- 
gaged in manufactures in this town. 
We canonly mention some of the more 
important establishments and owners. 

The principal water-power being on 
the Contoocook river, at the village of 
the same name, which has grown up in 
a large measure in consequence of the 
local. natural privileges offered by the 
stream, there have been a number of the 
more important works in this locality. 
Mills of greater or less importance were 
located early at this point, among the 
operators being Benjamin. Hills, who 
was taxed for mill property in this 
town as early as 1795*, arid whose family 
name gave the euphonious title of ** Hill's 





*In 1797-99, Moses Hills was taxed for 
Mill property in this town. 
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Bridge ” to the present village of Con- 
toocook. As the place increased in size 
and importance more notable works were 
established. As soon as 1825, Abram 
Brown was a mill operator or owner. 
In company with John Burnham, he car- 
ried on a notable business in the lumber 
and grain line for about thirty years. 
The grist mill operated by these two 
men was conducted by the sons of John 
Burnham till the fire of 1873, which con- 
sumed it. In 1826, or thereabouts, Joab 
Patterson established himself here in the 
business of a clothier. Subsequently he 
took into partnership his brother, David 
N., and till about 1860 the two carried on 
business, but subsequently to 1844 fol- 
lowing the manufacture of woolen cloths, 
which they sold largely to people in the 
vicinity in exchange for wool or cash. 
For a short time another brother was 
connected with them. On the north side 
of the river, a mill, on the site of the 
present saw mill operated by the Burn- 
ham brothers, was built by Hamilton E. 
Perkins about 1835. It was subsequent- 
ly burned and rebuilt. The present 
grist mill, owned by Col. E. C. Bailey, 
occupies a building erected for miscella- 
neous purposes by H. E. Perkins a short 
time after his first. Messrs. Kempton & 
Allen began the manufacture of mack- 
erel kits about 1850, first in the present 
Burnham saw mill; afterwards one or 
both occupied the old Patterson fac- 
tory. where business was kept up till the 
fire of 1873. For a few years subse- 
quently to 1864, Messrs. Jonathan M. & 
George W. Morrill carried on woolen 
manufacturing in the present grist mill 
building, which was then the property 
of Capt. Paul R. George, or his heirs. 
In 1874 the brothers Morrill & Kempton, 
kit manufacturers, erected their present 
steam mill about a half mile north of the 
village. Grinding was also done at their 
mill during the first years of its exist- 
ence. A year or two subsequently to 
the erection of this mill, Colonel Bailey 
put in the machinery of his present grist 
mill. He is at present the exclusive 
owner of the site of the water power at 


Contoocook. 
About 1815, Thomas Kast began the 
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manufacture of leather on the spot now 
occupied by Horace J. Chase, employing 
the present water power. He kept up 
the business for about thirty years, and 
then sold out to Jonathan Osgood. In 
1852 the works passed into the hands of 
Mr. Chase, who has made numerous im- 
portant additions and improvements to 
them. This establishment has been 
twice burned out—once during its oeccu- 
pancy by Mr. Kast and once since owned 
by Mr. Chase. About 1830, Benjamin F. 
Clough established a mill at what is now 
known as ** Cloughville.”’ Several sons 
of Mr. Clough have since been engaged 
in different kinds of wooden manufac- 
tures here, and several mills have at 
times been in operation. As soon as 
1835, John Smiley became engaged as a 
miller at West Hopkiuton, on the site of 
the old Rowell mill. For about thirty 
years ‘**Smiley’s Mills” was a popular 
grinding station for the vicinity. Grind- 
ing is no longer done at this station. 
The traveler who now takes his way in 
the valley between Putney and Beech 
Hills, crossing the tortuous Dolloph’s 
Brook where it runs easterly across the 
road, at the site of what was formerly 
Richard Kimball's mill, will hardly con- 
ceive that here, where is now nothing 
but trees and bushes, was once a mill 
three stories in height, where, in addi- 
tion to sawing lumber, the managers 
ground and bolted as good meal and 
flour as perhaps can be made at any 
place. Yet it was so. Several parties 
were at different times interested in this 
mill. Nathaniel Clement and Jeremiah 
Story once did business in partnership at 
this location. The Clement family was 
prominently connected with this mill in 
later times. The mill site was in the 
possession of the Story family till 1877. 

About forty-five years ago, much en- 
thusiasm was aroused over the manufac- 
ture Of silk. Silk worms and mulberry 
trees were procured from older New 
England States and work begun in ear- 
nest. Silk thread and cloth were manu- 
factured, but the enterprise died about as 
suddenly as it was born. The products 
of this business cost more than the in- 
come. Our people could not successful- 
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ly compete with the cheaper labor of 
Europe. In some instances remnants of 
the old mulberry orchards can be to this 
day seen. 

The following parties are taxed for 
mill property the present year:—Eli A. 
Boutw: ll, Charles F. Clough, Benjamin 
C. Clough, Timothy Colby, Henry H. 
Crowell, Carr & Wheeler, Wadsworth 
Davis, Amos Frye, Jr., Kempton & Mor- 
rill, Nathaniel V. Stevens, Samuel Spof- 
ford, Nahum M. Whittier. 

TRADE. 


Trade is essenti:l to civilization. An 
incipient community has its quota of 
tradesmen. Soon after the first occupa- 
tion of the township of Hopkinton, 
stores, or domestic trading posts, for the 
accommodation of the public, began to 
spring up. Reliable data of the earliest 
conditions of trade in this town are very 
meagre. In 1791, the following persons 
were taxed for stock in trade and money 
at interest :—Capt. Joshua Bailey. Capt. 
Chase, Daniel Herrick, Samuel Harris, 
Capt. Stephen Harriman, Theophilis 
Stanley and Benjamin Wiggin. Itis rea- 
sonable to believe that only a_ part 
of these were engaged in actual traffic in 
merchandise. Some may have been 
small manufacturers. Theophilis Stan- 
ley and Benjamin Wiggin were tavern- 
ers, though Wiggin also kept a store, 
while Stanley worked a tannery. 

There was a combination of circum- 
stances tending, in the earlier times, to 
make Hopkinton a comparatively thriv- 
ing trading post. Besides the natural 
wants of the local population, an incen- 
tive was afforded in the fact that for 
many years Hopkinton was a shire town 
of old Hillsborough County; the town 
also occupied a prominent position on 
the northern frontier of New Hampshire 
settlements. In consequence of these 
circumstances, the local business inter- 
ests advanced rapidly for a number of 
years. In 1800 the following persons 
were taxed for stock in trade:—Joshua 
Bailey, Esq., Samuel Darling, Reuben 
French, Ebenezer Lerned, Isaac Long, 
Nathaniel Procter, Theophilis Stanley, 
Silas Thayer, Samuel G. 'Town, Town & 
Ballard, and David Young. Of these 
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Isaac Long was a book-binder and sel- 
ler; David Young a cabinet-maker. 
There were others whose business we 
cannot describe, unless they were com- 
mon traders. In 1810 there were Abram 
Brown, Thomas W. Colby, Reuben 
French. Ebenezer Lerned, Isaac Proc- 
tor, Theophilis Stanley. Stephen Sibley, 
Joseph Town, and Thomas Williams; in 
1820, Buswell & Way, Calvin Campbell, 
Thomas W. Colby, Timothy Darling, 
George Dean, Thomas Kast, Isaac Long, 
Jr.. Ira Morrison, Stephen Sibley, Jo- 
seph B. Town, and Thomas Williams. 

For atime it was thought that Hop- 
kinton might become the permanent cap- 
ital of the State. The year 1805 decided 
in favor of Concord. It may be said that 
here was the beginning of a tide of 
events that ultimately took away the 
business ascendancy of this town, which 
rapidly declined in thrift in the latter 
part of the first half of the present cen- 
tury. In the days of greatest prosperity 
Hopkinton village was the center of a 
large wholesale trade. Town & Ballard 
were wholesale and retail merchants, 
occupying the building now used by 
Kimball & Co. The whole lower floor 
of this building was in use by this firm, 
and numerous clerks found busy em- 
ployment, while strong teams from the 
upper country resorted here for the pro- 
ducts of trade and barter. During this 
period the stores of Thomas W. Colby, 
Lerned & Sibley, and Thomas Williams 
were notable places of business. Colby’s 
store occupied the corner now used by 
Gage & Knowlton; Lerned & Sibley, the 
building now occupied by Miss Lydia 
Story; Thomas Williams, a building 
standing between John S. Kimball's and 
the Congregational meeting house. At 
this time. besides other stores, were the 
usual attendant establishments repre- 
senting the multiple business wants of a 
complex community. 

In the earlier times trade was not so 
closely confined to the villages as now. 
One of the outposts of business was on 
the Concord road, near the present resi- 
dence of Mr. William Long. Nathaniel 
Proctor was a trader at this point, as 
may have been others. Different parties 
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have also traded in a store that stood 
near the present residence of Mr. Perley 
Beck, at the four corners at ** Stump- 
field.” Among those trading in Hopkin- 
ton village in later times Joseph Stan- 
wood, Stephen B. Sargent, James Fel- 
lows and Nathaniel Evans are prominent. 
Among the earlier traders in Contoocook 
was Solomon Phelps. Ebenezer Wyman 
came to Contoocook over forty years 
ago, and till lately has traded most of 
the time since, doing a miscellaneous 


business. Herrick Putnam and Isaac D. 
Merrill were also well known merchants 
in this locality. 

The following parties are at present 
engaged in trade in this town :—Gage & 
Knowlton, Kimball & Co., Curtice & Ste- 
vens, W. H. Hardy, Rufus P. Flanders, 
G. H. Ketchum (stoves, tin and hard- 
ware), Miss Julia M. Johnson (ladies’ 
goods). ‘The first two firms mentioned 
are in the lower village; the other par- 
ties in Contoocook. 





THE BRITISH ACT OF PARLAIMENT, KNOWN AS THE BOSTON PORT 
BILL, OF 1774, AND THE LIBERALITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
AND OTHER PLACES, FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
SUFFERERS IN BOSTON. 


BY HON. G. W. NESMITH. 


This act of Parliament went into ef- 
fect on the 14th day of June, 1774. The 
harbor of Boston was blocked up by four 
large ships of war, with orders to inter- 
dict all trade by sea. Five regiments of 
troops were stationed in different parts 
of the town to prevent trade with the 
country. Theintent of the statute was 
to punish the rebellious citizens of that 
town, who had not only refused to pay 
duties on British goods, but had dared to 
throw overboard cargoes of imported 
teas, in vindication of the claim that tax- 
ation and representation should go to- 
gether, or, in other words, that the col- 
onies should be heard before taxes on im- 
ports should be imposed. Again, Bos- 
ton had complained of the quartering of 
troops within the limits of their city ina 
time of peace, and as a consequence of 
this tyrannical actthe massacre of March, 
1770, had ensued and a hostile spirit be- 
twoon the citizens and troops had been 
engendered. ‘The tendency of the Port 
Bill was to produce immediate want and 
suffering. The ordinary commerce and 
trade of the town being prohibited, the 
industries of the citizens destroyed, 


their sources of living dried up, their 
only resource left was either to abandon 
their homes entirely, or to appeal to the 
charity and liberality of their friends 
elsewhere for a supply of the necessaries 
of life. The appeal was made. The 
friends of liberty yielded a ready 
response. The conduct of Britain was 
everywhere regarded as oppressive, and 
adeep sympathy was felt in behalf of 
the sufferers. The newspapers of the 
day inform us that the bells in the town 
of Falmouth (now Portland) andin the 
city of Philadelphia were tolled all day. 
and all business suspended on the afore- 
said 14th day of June, in consequence of 
this grevious act of Parliament being en- 
forced upon the inhabitants of Boston. 
Large meetings of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New York, Ports- 
mouth, and various other cities and 
towns assembled, and passed resolutions 
recommending the people to purchase no 
more British goods, and to consume 
no more tea, strongly sympathizing 
with the oppression of Boston, and ex- 
horting her people to stand firm at this 
trying crisis. 
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The Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, represent- 
ing the people of each State, among their 
spirited resolves, requested their fellow 
citizens to contribute liberally to alle- 
viate the burdens of those persons who 
are the moreimmediate objects of minis- 
terial resentment, and who are suflering 
in the common cause of their country. 
Donations soon began to fiow into the 
town of Boston from all quarters. On 
the 20th day of June, 1774, Newbury- 
port contributed two hundred pounds. 
June 30th, Charleston, South Carolina, 
sent two hundred and five casks of rice. 
The editor of the South Carolina Ga- 
zette severely critisized the character of 
the Port Bill, stigmatizing it as being not 
a production of Lord North, but of h—1I. 
On the 15th jof July, Wethersfield, Conn., 
and vicinity, sent one thousand bushels 
of grain for the Boston poor. On the 
same day the editor of the Boston Chron- 
icle remarked ** that this town was vis- 
ited by Col. Putnam, of Pomfret, Conn., 
a hero renowned, and well known 
throughout North America. His gen- 
erosity led him to Boston to succor his 
oppressed brethren. A fine drove of 
sheep was one article of comfort he was 
commissioned to present to us.” Put- 
nam saw enough at this visit to induce 
him, when first hearing of the battle of 
Lexington, some months after, to leave 
his plow in the furrow, and fly tothe res- 
cue of his friends. 

Soon a quantity of provisions was re- 
ceived from the friends of liberty in Que- 
bec, and one hundred pounds sterling 
from Montreal, and one thousand pounds 
worth of West India rum from the Island 
of Barbadoes. A constituent of Edmund 
Burke, resident in Bristol, England, 
wrote to his friend and correspondent 
here to pay on his account fifty pounds, 
and five hundred pounds, if, in his judg- 
ment, the good cause demanded it. We 
cannot stop to recount the liberal dona- 
tions from the State of Massachusetts 
and other States. Some of the donations 
from our State are not defined. ‘The ac- 
count is quite general in this language :— 
This day was received from Londonder- 
ry. Amherst, Hampton, New Ipswich, 


etc., provisions, money, etc., for the re- 
lief of Boston. In other cases we have the 
following items: Portsmouth contributed 
three hundred pounds, Exeter two hund- 
red pounds, Rye twenty pounds, South 
Hampton fifteen pounds, Temple ten 
pounds, Poplin (Fremont) her pair of 
oxen, delivered to Mr. Foster by Zach- 
eus Clough, Esq. Mr. Foster was chair- 
man of the donation committee for the 
town of {Charlestown, which was em- 
braced in the common calamity with 
Boston. John Sullivan, Esq., afterwards 
Gen. Sullivan, of Durham, and the min- 
ister of the parish, Rev. John Adams, 
constituted a committee who collected 
some funds in Durham, and the vicinity, 
and forwarded the same by a messenger 
no less distinguished than Alexander 
Scammell, who was then a student at 
law in Sullivan’s office, accompanied by 
the following letter. which we give for 
purpose of showing the spirit of the 
hour. The letter was addressed to the 
donation committee of Boston, of which 
Samuel Adams was chairman :— 
** DURHAM, Nov. 21, 1774. 

Gentlemen—We take pleasure in trans- 
mitting to you by Mr. Scammell, a few 
cattle, with a small sum of money, which 
a number of persons in this place. ten- 
derly sympathising with our suffering 
brethren in Boston, have contributed 
toward their support. With this, or 
soon after, you will receive the donation 
of a number in Lee, a parish lately set 
off from this town, and in a few days the 
contribution of Dover, Newmarket, and 
other adjacent towns. What you here- 
with receive comes mostly from the in- 
dustrious yeomanry of this parish. We 
have but few persons of affluent means, 
but these have most cheerfully contrib- 
uted to the relief of the distressed in 
your metropolis. This is considered by 
us notas a gift.or an act of charity, 
but a debt of justice. It is a small 
part of what wearein duty bound to 
communicate to those truly noble and 
patriotic advocates of American free- 
dom who are bravely standing in the gap 
between us and slavery. defending the 
common interest of a whole continent, 
now gloriously struggling in the cause 
of common liberty. Upon you the eyes 
of all America are now tixed. Upon 
your invincible patience, fortitude and 
resolution, depends all that is dear to us 
and our posterity. 

May that superintending Gracious Be- 
ing. whose ears are ever open to the 
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cries of the oppressed. in answer to the 
incessant prayers of his people, defend 
our just cause, turn the counsels of our 

enemies into foolishness and deliver us 

from the hands of our oppressors, and 

make those véry measures by which they 

are endeavoring to compass our destruc- 

tion the means of fixing our invaluable 

rights and privileges upon a more firm 

and lasting basis. It seems to us that it 

may prove to the ultimate advantage of 
this good cause in America, that the at- 
tacks of our enemies are made to that 
quarter where the virtue and firmness of 
the inhabitants could brave the shafts of 
the military tyrants and set at defiance 
the threats of an exasperated and des- 
potic minister. 

We are pleased to find that the meth- 
ods sought to divide, have happily united 
us, and by every new act ot oppression 
our union has been more and more 
strengthened; and we can with truth as- 
sure you, gentlemen, that in this quarter 
we are engaged to aman in your de- 
fence, and of the common cause. 

We are ready to commuuicate of our 
substance largely, as your necessities 
shall require, and with our estates to 
give also our lives, and mingle our blood 
with yours inthe common sacrifice to 
liberty. We renewedly assure you we will 
not submit to wear the chains of slavery 
which a profligate and arbitrary ministry 
are preparing for all of us. That Heaven 
may support you under your distressing 
circumstances, and send you a speedy 
and happy deliverance from your pres- 
ent troubles, is the earnest prayer of 
your cordial friends, and very humble 
servants. 

(Signed) 
JOHN ADAMS, Yq : 
; ommittee. 
JOHN SULLIVAN. j © tee 

This letter was published in the Bos- 
ton Chronicle at the time. Its deter- 
mined zeal and fervor naturally tended 
to influence the public mind, and to pre- 
pare the friends of liberty to strike for 
the common cause. 

The patriots of Boston, amid all their 
severe trials, were encouraged by salu- 
tary advice and substantial aid to perse- 
vere to the end by the lovers of frcedom 
everywhere. They were doo: ied to en- 
counter the perils and privations of two 
sieges. The first. commencing with the 
14th of June, 1774, continued about one 
year, until open hostilities commenced, 
and was prosecuted to gratify the ven- 
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geance of a spiteful British Ministry. 
During this year the town lost nearly 
one-third of her population, who felt 
compelled to remove in order to obtain 
the means of living. Many of those who 
remained, who had been in comfortable 
circumstances, were reduced to abject 
poverty. All classes of people were 
made poorer; none were enriched. After 
the engagement at Bunker Hill, the be- 
siegers found themselves besieged by land, 
and for the next nine months the Ameri- 
can army held the avenues to the town, 
and the hopes of the patriots 
revived and their condition 
improved by a friendly intercourse 
with the troops without. During 
these nine months the British troops 
were obliged to depend upon their 
shipping for provisions. The patriots 
within the town derived much consola- 
tion from the fact that the British troops 
were involved with them in a common 
suffering for a supply of necessary food 
and fuel. In March, 1776, Washington 
was prepared to bombard the town. 

This resort was expected by the patri- 
ots, and the owners of property feared 
the results. Gen. Howe threatened to 
fire the town if Washington persisted in 
his purpose. Finally Howe proposed to 
evacuate the town if no attack were 
made. This arrangement wa’ concurred 
in, and on the 18th of March Howe with- 
drew his army, giving ruuef and great 
joy to the inhabitants: . the town. 

In the afternocn of the next Sunday 
after the evacuation, in presence of the 
American »*ny. Rev. Mr. Bridge, Chap- 
lain in his brother's regiment, preached 
an appropriate discourse from II. Kings, 
7: ‘hap., 7th verse—** Wherefore, they 
.rose and fled in the twilight,and left their 
tents.and their horses, and their asses, 
even the camp as it was,and fled for their 
life.” The application of the text was as 
follows: ‘*'The text describes the flight 
of our enemies, as they left their tents, 
and their horses, and quite a number of 
Tories for asses. 
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